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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A DREAM. 


BY FLORENCE A. JONES. 


A dream 
Of sunny fields that lie a-gleam, 
The ripples of the wind-stirred wheat 
The coaxing of a distant stream, 
A wild bird’s note, drowsy and sweet. 


A dream 
Of bare-foot boy with sun- browned face, 
A torn hat tossed from heated brow 
With childhood’s own unstudied grace— 
Ah, to change plaees with him now! 


A dream 
Of quiet pools, shadowed and deep, 
A pin into a fish-hook bent, 
A long line thrown with practised sweep, 
A boy in blissful, calm content. 


A dream 
Of tangled dew-wet Janes in June, 
Where paths through crimson clover wind, 
A lad whistling a tuneless tune, 
And lazy cows that lag behind. 


A dream ! 
Ab yes, adream! It cannot be 
That bare-foot boy and I are one, 
For city skies bend over me, 
And city skies are sad and dun! 
Hampton, Ia. 


—_t+ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our editors, Mr. H. B. Blackwell and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, are absent at 
the Atlanta Convention. 


eS eed 


The *‘Adult Suffrage Bill’? has been car- 
ried in South Australia, giving all women 
the right to vote on the same terms as men, 
and with no barrier to a seat in Parlia- 
ment. The bill now only awaits the 
Queen’s consent. Mrs. Nicholls, of Ade- 
laide, president of the South Australia 
W. C. T. U., writes: 

It is a grand victory after a hard an 
well-fought battle of seven years, in which 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has done its fair share of the fighting. It 
was carried by a majority of seventeen, 
being three votes to spare above the con- 
stitutional majority needed to carry the 
measure. 











_—————~+or 


In to-day’s issue we report most of the 
noble speeches made at the State House 
last Wednesday. Our cause was fully and 
finely represented by its advocates before 
the committee, and the magnificent 
audience that overflowed hails, galleries 
and staircases was a striking object lesson, 
showing the general and vital interest in 


the subject. 





Much attention has been attracted to the 
women’s edition of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Post, to be issued to-day. The building of 
the Women’s and Children’s Hospital in 
that city was lately burned, and in the 
midst of the courageous effort of the direc- 
tors—all women—to start raising a fund 
for a new hospital, the managers of the 
Post offered the use of its plant for aday. 
The women directly accepted. The wo- 
men of the city—without regard to de- 
nomination, of course—are to contribute, 
and not a line goes in that is not penned 
by awoman. The city editor, managing 
editor and ali their staff are to be women. 
There is to bea man’s page, and as the 
issue will contain several times the num- 
ber of pages needed to tell the news for 
the day, many special articles will appear. 
The Post gives the hospital every penny 
which the issue can produce from any 





source. Fora fortnight the women have 
had an office, where subscriptions and 
advertisements are received in great num 
bers. Large prices are paid for single 
copies, and the first paper to come off the 
press will probably be sold by auction. 
One dry goods firm gave $1,000, where- 
upon its rival took a $1,500 advertisement. 
The sale will, of course, be enormous. 


“2 — 


ACTIVITY IN MAINE. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
had a hearing before the joint judiciary 
committee of the Legislature on Jan. 31. 
Petitions for{municipal suffrage have been 
pouring in on the Legislature. The first 
came from Ann F. Greeley and 177 others 
of Ellsworth, Mrs. L. M. Fitch and 216 
others of Houlton, and Hartwell D. Jen- 
kins and 208 others of South China. 


Mrs. Greeley writes to the Ellsworth 
American: 

During the past two weeks I have been 
circulating tbe annual petition to our 
Legislature, asking for municipal suffrage 
for women. [ obtained 180 signatures. 
Except five. every business man in town 
signed and expressed sympathy. Those 
who refused gave as a reason that they 
were afraid bad women would vote, or 
that women would become contaminated. 

A meeting of the Maine Association was 
held at Augusta on Jan. 31, to consider 
important changes in the constitution. 
Miss E. U. Yates has been elected the 
Maine member of the National-American 
Executive Committee. 





| MEMPHIS WELCOMES SUFFRAGE WOMEN 


The Memphis papers contain kindly 
notices of Miss Anthony and Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt, who lectured there Jan. 17, to 
a large audience. Mrs. Lide Meriwether 
introduced the speakers. Mrs. Catt gave 
a forcible statement of the result of 25 
years’ equal suffrage in Wyoming, and 
invited her hearers to investigate the 
prosperous condition of that State and to 
study the need of women voters in Ten- 
nessee. She said in conclusion: 

When women get the ballot, which they 
will before many years, the good women 
will join hands with the good men and 


help to build up the grandest republic in 
the world. 


The Memphis Avalanche of Jan. 19 says: 

Memphis has taken very kindly to Miss 
Anthony, and the feeling is reciprocated 
by her. 

The Memphis Scimitar of the 19th says: 

Mrs. J. M. Judah entertained yesterday 
afternoon in honor of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. All members of the Woman’s 
Club were invited. 

The Nineteenth Century Club on the 
same day tendered Miss Anthony and 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt a reception at their 
clubrooms. 

Miss Falls and Miss Minnie Falls 
gave a delightful 4 o’clock tea, at which 
Miss Susan B. Anthony and Mrs.Chapman- 
Catt were honored guests of the occasion. 

The Woman’s Council, on Jan. 19, also 
gave them a reception, when Mrs. Grosve- 
ner, the President, in a graceful speech, in- 
troduced the guests. Mrs. Grosvenor, while 
the various organizations were repre- 
sented, announced that the report of the 
joint committee appointed to report on 
the condition of the county poorhouse, 
would make their report to the County 
Court in regular session Monday morning. 
This committee has decided to make cer- 
tain recommendations to the court, and 
the presence of ladies in the court reom 
on that occasion would have weight 
with this honorable body by convincing 
them that the women were deeply inter- 
ested in the matter. Mrs. Grosvenor, 
therefore, made an urgent appeal for 
volunteers to go. 


— ~@>—— 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS LECTURES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

This theme of the hour, which in some 
phase is commanding the attention of all 
classes, is now being ably handled by a 
distinguished specialist, Prof. J. H. W. 
Stuckenburg, formerly of Berlin, now of 
Cambridge, Mass., in a course of six 
lectures at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, corner 
Boylston and Berkeley Streets. The first 
ene was given Jan. 14, and riveted the 
attention of a thoughtful and responsive 
audience. The remaining lecture is to 
take place Feb. 4, at 7.45 P. M. 

This is a rare opportunity to hear one 
who has studied the subject on both con- 
tinents, and who is not only a thinker 
and writer of repute, but a practical 
reformer. This course of lectures when 
delivered in Springfield, O., crowded the 
Opera House to the doors. 


Dorchester, Mass. E. G. Ives. 


! 


MASS. SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 30, long before 


unable to get in. Senator Eldridge pre- 





| mitted.” Tbat inscription is permitted 
| Still te hang upon the walls of a univer- 
| sitv that has opened its doors to women, 


and where a large woman’s college marks | 
10 A. M., an immense crowd filled Old | the wonderful progress that has taken 
Representatives’ Hall,State House, Boston, 
seats, aisles and galleries. Hundreds were | 


place along this line of thought. There 
has been change in the position of women. 
None can deny it. Change along the 
lines of education. The wider opportuni- 


sided. Mrs. Livermore, as president of | ties given to women have undoubtedly 


the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- | changed woman’s position, and it would 
| ciation, introduced the speakers for the | be futile for anyone to ignore this fact. 


| petitioners. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE: I appear this morn- 
ing as president of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association in behalf of 
the petitioners who ask for municipal 
suffrage for women. We appear this 
morning with five organizations, all 
pledged to woman suffrage, and all here 
with their presidents and their speakers. 
, These organizations are the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, the 
Massachusetts W. C. T’. U., the Independ- 
ent Women Voters, the National Woman 
Suffrage Association of Massachusetts, 
and the great Labor Union of Massachu- 
setts, the latter representing nearly a 
hundred thousand men, who have passed 
resolutions for woman suffrage and are 
our friends and are working with us. It 
is a very different hearing tc-day from 
the early hearings I remember, when we 
came, a comparatively small handful, as 
far as numbers are concerned, but a mag- 
nificent array if you counted quality, for 
we had Phillips and Garrison, George 
William Curtis and Henry Ward Beecher. 
We had Lucy Stone, and a great host of 
others who have ascended, and who are 
to day our mighty helpers, our great in- 
spirers, our energizing source. We have 
gained much during the past year, yet it 
is but a forerunner of the larger gain yet 
to be achieved. New York Scate has been 
stirred to its depths in behalf of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, and a petition 
was sent to the convention signed by six 
hundred thousand men and women. The 
women of Boston are to-day paying one 
and a half million dollars taxes on prop- 
erties that amount to one hundred and 
twenty million dollars. Taxation without 
representation is tyranny now just as 
surely as it was in 1775. When we say 
this we make a most earnest and strenu- 
ous appeal for municipal suffrage for 
women. The duties performed by a 
municipality are those in which women 
have an interest; the management of 
schools, the liquor question, the cleanli- 
ness of the streets, the sanitation of the 
homes, matters that relate to good order 
and good health. Municipal suffrage cor- 
responds very nearly to first-class house- 
keeping, such as women carry forward. 
The first speaker whom I shall present is 
Lady Henry Somerset, who comes from a 
country densely populated, where women 
are so largely in the majority that only 
forty-three out of every hundred of the 
women can marry, because there are not 
men enough there to marry them, and 
they are therefore compelled to look after 
a great many matters that men care for 
entirely in this country. Since 1869 they 
have had municipal suffrage in _ 
since 1881 in Scotland, and Lady Henry 
Somerset will tell you the results. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET: I hopeI may 
be able to make clear, at,the outset, in the 
few words that I shall speak here to-day 
how deeply I appreciate the great honor 
that has been done me as one coming from 
another .country to be allowed to speak 
upon a question that I venture to say has 
no nationality. The words recently ut- 
tered by England’s greatest statesman, 
Mr. Gladstone, who on the occasion of 
his birthday responded to words of greet- 
ing from those down-trodden people who 
came to ask him to espouse their cause, 
the suffering Armenians, are words the 
truth of which make it possible for me 
thus to be allowed to address you upon 
this question to-day. Mr. Gladstone said 
that the conscience of every nation was 
universal. It was not bound or restricted 
by nationality, but that what made for 
the uplift of one nation made for the up- 
lift of all. So I venture to say at the out- 
set, in thanking you for the honor you 
have done me, that the question which 
you are here to consider is not one that is 
confined to one nation or to one State; it 
is one that makes for the uplift, for the 
benefit, of the whole world, because it is 
a subject world-wide and not national 
only. This subject has been looked upon 
in my country and in all those portions 
of the civilized world where it has now 
entered as a yital subject in national poli- 
tics. It has been considered from two 
aspects, the ethical and the expedient. 
In granting municipal suffrage in England 
the rulers of our nation regarded it from 
both those aspects. They regarded it as a 
matter of expediency, because they real- 
ized that important changes have taken 
place in municipal life, changes that I am 
not exaggerating when I assert that they 
have created absolutely a political revolu- 
tion in England. A new view was taken 
of the necessities of the hour, and they 
were dealt with in « spirit of radical 
change. Ina country as conservative as 
Eugland it may well seem marvellous that 
woman's position has so completely al- 
tered within the last few years, and 
altered in spite of a wider difference ex- 
isting in the manner in which women 
were regarded in Englard than even in 
this great continent. In one of the prin- 











cipal libraries in Oxford one can still read | 


| this inscription, which remains there until | 


| this day: ‘*Women nd dogs are not ad- 


Woman has taken a new outlook upon 
the world. She has seen the great ques 
tions that agitated her nation or the 
nations of the world, from a wider point 
of view, because she has received wider 
opportunity and wider education. The 
position of woman in England has 
changed in a legal aspect, because she 
has come to be considered as an individual, 
fit to own her own property and to be 
responsible for that property. ‘I'he fact 
that a rich woman married a poor man, 
and that on the death of her husband he 
made a will by which he bequeathed that 
woman her own property on condition 
that she would not marry again, aroused 
our country to the absurdity of the situa- 
tion, and woman was accorded first of all 
the right to own that which she possessed, 
and therefore she immediately assumed a 
legal status. She had long had the right 


to pay a penalty for her own misdeeds. | 


She was not represented by men on those 
occasions. A woman standing in a dock 
before a jury and a judge was there as an 
individual to answer for individual mis- 
conduct. Men had no desire to represent 
her on that occasion. 

The change that has come over the 
position of woman has affected the home, 
because it has placed woman in the home 
on an intellectual equality with man; so, 
logically, her position must change with 
regard to the Government. Nothing, how- 
ever, tended to bring about the wonder- 
ful change accomplished in England so 
much as the great municipal reforms we 
have had within the last few years. The 
municipal government of London, a little 
while back, was, I venture to say, as cor- 
rupt as that of any civilized city in the 
world; and I also assert that no city is 
better governed than London has been 
under the London County Council. Under 
my own knowledge an incident came that 
demonstrated to me what was the old 
régime of London. When, ten years ago, 
I inherited my father’s London estates, I 
found a hopeless slum; densely packed 
populations living in conditions not only 
unsanitary but even unfit for animals. [ 
applied at once to the vestry that had 
charge of the regulation of these tenement 
houses. I did it in ignorance, but I did 
not know how deep my ignorance was. 1 
asked that the sanitary inspector might 
be allowed to go around those houses 
with me, and that he might give a closing 
order, so that | might be able to deal with 
the holders of the leases, and thus be able 
to remove the present occupants and re- 
novate the properties. The inspector, a 
man upright and genuine, immediately 
complied with my wishes, and condemned 
them as unfit for human habitation. 
Three or four days after that condemna- 
tion was presented to the vestry, the in- 
spector was dismissed. Consternation 
reigned to know why so summary a pro- 
ceeding had been taken. Ihe pages of 
the Pall Mali Gazette, then under the con- 
trol of W. ‘I’. Stead, were opened, and an 
investigation was had. We ascertained 
beyond a peradventure that the middle 
men who held those leases were members 
of that particular vestry board, and that 
in refusing to comply with what was an 
absolute duty, they were protecting their 
own individual interests. This was no 
uncommon incident. Corruption reigned 
throughout London, and these municipal 
bodies were governing the city absolutely 
for their own interests. When our coun- 
try awoke to these facts the London 
County Council was instituted, a body of 
men elected by the rate-payers, and among 
those electors women were classed as a 
matter of course. Not only so, but in the 
first election women were return ed as 
members of the County Council itself. By 
a quibble in the drawing up of the bill 
which granted the London County Coun- 
cil its powers, it was discovered that 
women were not eligible to occupy seats 
in that body, and consequently the brave 
women who had been elected by the rate- 
payers were not allowed to sit. But what 
has been the result? The London County 
Council has discovered that it cannot 
govern London as it should be governed 
without the aid of women. They im- 
mediately appointed advisory commit- 
tees of women to meet with them upon 
all the questions upon which they re- 
quired women’s aid; and just before 
1 left London was told that the County 
Council was going to apply to Par- 


liament to grant women power to sit | 


in the Council itself, because they be- 
came aware every year of the im- 
mense value of woman’s assistance along 
this line. ‘The logical conclusion must be 
that if women are needed to help great 
public bodies to carry out their work, if 
women are needed and recognized, as they 
are in this State, where you have done 
such a splendid work among the factories, 
and where such a grand woman is factory 
inspector, then it logically follows that 
women outside the ranks of those thus 
chosen should have a voice in appointing 
men who carry on that municipal work, 
for which, at any rate, their aid is re- 
guired. An answer will be that such 
{Continued on Second Page.) 





_ CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. GrRAcE LE BARON UPHAM’s grace- 
ful and touching story, “Little Miss 
| Faith,” has met with a warm welcome 
from the public. 


Mrs. JULIA WarD Howe gave her 
|lecture on ‘Paris: literary, social and 
| historical,” before the Middlesex Wom- 
| an’s Club at Lowell, Mass., on Jan. 20. 


Miss MAMIE BUNCH has been elected 
county superintendent of schools for 
Douglas Co., Il!., Miss Mary L. Whitney 
for Stanley Co., S. D., and Mrs. Lizzie 
Laughlin for Hughes Co., 8. D. 


Miss CARRIE LIEBIG, who has just been 
appointed a division surgeon of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad at Hope, Idaho, 
is the first woman physician to be ap- 
| pointed in the railway service. 





Miss Cora A. BENNESON has been ap- 
pointed Special Commissioner by Gover- 
| ner Greenhalge. This authorizes her to 
| administer oaths, take depositions and 
| acknowledgments of deeds and other in- 
struments, and to issue summonses for 
witnesses. She took the oath of office 
to-day. 


Mrs. Louse A. CHAPMAN, of Newton- 
ville, is the Frateroal Delegate of the 
| Union Maternal Association to the Na- 
tional Congress of Women, in Washiag- 
ton, Feb. 15-24. She represented the 
same organization by reading an histori- 
cal paper at the World’s Fair Congress in 
May, 1893. 


Mrs. MARy CECIL CANTRILL of George- 
town, Ky., has been appointed by Gov. 
Brown to represent her native State at 
the Atlanta Exposition. Asa member of 
the Board of Lady Managers for the 
Columbian Exposition Mrs. Cantrill is 
widely known for executive and adminis- 
trative ability. 


Mrs. Emma L. DAVIDSON, of Peru, has 
been elected State Librarian for Indiana. 
Miss Nancy Baker, of Indianapolis, was a 
close competitor, receiving in the joint 
Republican caucus forty-six of 101 votes. 
Mrs. Davidson has appointed Miss Fitz- 
gerald, of Madison, and Miss Lillian 
Welton, of Vincennes, as her assistants. 


Mrs. LAuRA E. RICHARDS read selec- 
tions from some of her stories at Mt. 
Holyoke College last Tuesday evening. 
Besides a fairy story, ‘‘The Three An- 
swers,”’ and three ballads, Mrs. Richards 
read a story from the manuscript, which 
has not yet been published. It is named, 
“The Troubling of Bethesda Pool.” Be- 
fore the entertainment Mrs. Richards was 
given a reception by the Pine Tree Club 
in the students’ parlor. 


Miss ALIcE R. PALMER, of Indiana, the 
fifth round-the-world missionary of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
sailed from Southampton on the American 
Line, steamship Paris, Jan. 26. She 
returns after an absence of several years 
in the colonies of South Africa, organizing 
many new societies, conducting conven- 
tions, and rendering invaluable aid to the 
White Ribbon cause. ? 


Mrs. ALBERTA R. TAYLOR, the daugh- 
ter of a former governor of Alabama, and 
a native of Huntsville, recently addressed 
the Woman Suffrage Club of New Deca- 
tur, Ala. Mrs. Taylor was entertained at 
lunch by Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, where the 
Club assembled. She has been a resident 
of Denver, Col., for some years, and took 
part in the suffrage campaign. She em- 
phasized the point that for years the 
women’s organizations had been working 
to secure wise changes in existing laws, 
and in that way so entirely convinced the 
better class of men of all parties of their 
fitness for citizenship that full suffrage 
was the natural, logical outcome. 


Miss FRANCES WILLARD was given a 
hearty greeting at Jacob Sleeper Hall on 
Wednesday. She isa devoted member of 
the Alpha Phi woman’s fraternity, which 
has a chapter in the college. The audi- 
ence was made up chiefly of Boston Uni- 
versity students. Dean William E. Hunt- 
| ington introduced Miss Willard. As to 
woman suffrage, she said that the men 
have used the other sex very kindly in the 
past few years, and that the cause of 
woman’s rights has been greatly advanced 
by the aid and conzessions of men. In 
the light of these facts she has no fears 
that the men will not do their duty by 
women in the future. She said, in speak- 
ing of the temperance work, that the 
many inventions and complicated ma- 
chines of to-day make it necessary that 
the operators be clear-headed men and 
leave stimulants alone. 
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WHY SOUTHERN WOMEN DESIRE 
THE BALLOT. 


We conclude this week the symposium 
of Southern women in answer to the 
question, ‘Why do you believe that wom- 
en should have the ballot?’ 

ELIZABETH ASKEW (FLA.). 

I believe that women should have the 
ballot for the same reasons that men 
should have the ballot. Min has no ab- 
stract right to vote that does not belong 
equally to woman. Justice to the indi- 
vidual and duty to the community are the 
sole grounds upon which the claim to. the 
right of suffrage should rest. 
an individual, and a member of the social 
body, as man is. As an individual, she 
possesses every inherent and inalienable 
right that man has to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; and as a member of 
the social body she is equally interested 
with man in endeavoring to devise, es- 
tablish and maintain a form of govern- 
ment which, deriving its just powers from 
the consent of the governed, shall secure 
to the individual the largest attainable 
measure of liberty consistent with the 
rights of others, promote the common 
good, happiness, prosperity and national 
development. 

The rights of citizenship are conceded 
to belong to women. They are deemed 
responsible individuals, governed by and 
amenable to the same Jaws as men. The 
opportunity to exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship through the 
ballot is withheld from women simply on 
the ground of sex. It is because they are 
women that they do not vote; but, note 
well, it is because they are women that 
they should and will vote. Women are 
important factors in national growth, and 
women and the home must be represented 
in the affairs of the nation if humanity is 
to realize its highest ideals of home, State 
and national life. The social and political 
conscience of woman is developing. 
Women are no longer dazzled by the flat- 
tering sophistry of ‘the power behind the 
throne” argument. They estimite their 
influence at its proper worth, and realize 
that, to fulfil their duty to humanity, 
they must be invested with the power 
that lies in the ballot. And as it is from 
just and liberal men women must expect 
to receive the opportunity to exercise the 
right of suffrage, it is to just and liberal 
men, in this hour of unce: tainty as to the 
fate of the institutions of our country, 
when so many conflicting opinions agitate 
the public mind on the solucion of which 
hangs not only our common welfare and 
happiness, but our national life, women 
appeal, asking only to be accorded an 
opportunity of working by the side of 
men, both free to perform their civic duty 
as they conceive it, confident not only 
that men will accept their proffered aid, but 
that modern chivalry will find a new out- 
let in smoothing the way for women in 

the performance of their unaccustomed 
duties of citizenship, and that ere long 
the order will ring out, ‘“‘Clear the way 
for the ladies to vote!” 

Tampa, Fla. ELIZABETH ASKEW. 

mimes 


MRS. MARY PUTNAM GRIDLEY (8. C.). 

Woman should have the ballot for her 
own self-respect. It is the crowning seal 
set upon manhood, and there should be 
no prize, no gift, which man may receive, 
that woman might not receive also. No 
line should be drawn that marks one por- 
tion of humanity as inferior to another. 
It has ceased to be a matter of intelligence, 
for women are as intelligent as men; it is 
only a question of might and possession. 
She should have it for the educational in- 
fluence it would exert on herself, and 
through her on her husband and her chil- 
dren. Responsibility is always educative. 
It would enlarge her ideas by giving her 
an active interest in the large questions 
of life; not the interest of a spectator, 
but of an active participator. Her judg- 
ment would have value and weight, 
so it must be more carefully formed, and 
definitely expressed. She would be better 
able to influence husbands and sons, be- 
cause an actor with them. Leading a dif- 
ferent life from men, she is better fitted 
to decide on the right and wrong of ques- 
tions; he, in the more rushing life of 
business, is more liable to see only expe- 
diency and success for party. Out of the 
two would grow a better condition of gov- 
ernment than we have seen heretofore. 
Woman needs the ballot for her pro- 
tection, that she may secure better mar- 
riage laws, better divorce laws, better 
social purity laws; that she may have 
some influence on the terrible alcoholic 
question; some power to say how the 
taxes she pays shall be imposed, and after 
they are paid, how they shall be disbursed. 
Two sides of these question should be 
heard before opinions are crystallized 
into legislative acts. One of the bug- 
bears against the measure is expediency ; 
but expediency in the Southern States 
points to giving woman the ballot. In 
the break-up of parties, and clashing of 
interests, and general demoralization, it 
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would be nothing strange if her help was 


; Inust be put down, we wish to take our 


Southern woman may wake up some 
morning to find herself wielding the bal- 
lot, because her husband and sons asked 
her todo so. She needs it in this State, 
in order that intelligent supremacy may 
rule. Give an educational ballot to the 
women of the South, and white supremacy 
is assured—a very simple solution of a 
very intricate problem. To summarize in 
afew words, she should have it for her 
self-respect, her protection, her educa 
tion, her influence, and the intelligent 
government of the Scuthern States. 
Greenville, S. C. M. P. GRIDLEY. 
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MRS. L. E. HARSHA (INDIAN TER). 


Women should vote because the Bible 
says we are all one in Christ Jesus. There 
is no sex in heaven: neither, taking the 
Bible as my guide, does God intend there 
should be any superiority on earth of 
one sex over the other. Our intellects 
are equal, unless we ourselves abuse and 
injure them by saturating and steeping 
them in alcohoiic drinks and narcotics, 
thus defiling our bodies, ‘‘the temple of 
the living God, which temple we are.” 
God is a just God, and one who loves all 
His children alike. He shows no partial- 
ity, not even in the ballot box, because 
one is man and the other is woman. This 
is one of men’s one-sided laws, saying 
woman must not vote, which they have 
set up in opposition to God’s law, and it 
will certainly be shattered and brought 
to naught in «a not far distant day. We 
should have the ballot as a protection to 
our homes, for our girls and our boys, to 
raise the standard of social purity, to 
assist in putting down the liquor traffic, 
opium trade, and social vice; to help 
make the laws, and rule our country. 
Man has not been able these many years 
to abolish evil, at least bas not done so, 
and as wickedness is on the increase, and 





rightfui place—as our eyes are opened to 
the necessity of it—by our brother’s side, 
and together, with God’s help, cleanse 
our country from its filuhiness. God has 
put His servants, man and woman, in the 
field, to do His work for him, and it will 
never be done until man gives woman the 
ballot. We should have the ballot to 
moralize, to help enforce the laws, and 
see that Prohibition does prohibit. We 
shoultl have the ballot because God made 
woman man’s helper in everything. 
Women will see that laws are made to 
protect woman’s as well as man’s rights, 
and show that their daughters as well as 
their sons are intelligent, rational beings. 
LauRA E. HArRsHa. 
Muskogee, Indian Territory. 
speuneliidenbl 
LUCIUS D. MORSE (GA). 

I am in favorof woman suffrage: 

1. Because it is a logical necessity, 
considering the other rights which have 
already been conceded to woman. 

2. Because the practical ideas, common 
sense, and purity of woman are needed as 
active factors in government. 

3. Because the responsibility of the 
ballot will be a good thing for woman her- 
self—stimulating her intellect, intensify- 
ing her self-respect, ennobling her charac- 
ter, and thus, redounding in the end to 
the benefit of the entire race. 

4. Because there are no sound argu- 
ments against it. 


Atlanta, Ga. Lucius D. MorRsE. 
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ISABELLA WEBB PARKES (GA). 

Women should have the ballot: 

1. Because, in a representative repub- 
lic, each citizen consents to be governed 
by the will of the majority on the ground 
that he himself has equal opportunity 
with every other citizen to make his 
opinion and wishes felt. Women have 
precisely the same personal and property 
rights involved that men have. It is 
therefore the grossest injustice to demand 
that they abide by the will of the majority 
when they are deprived of the most effect- 
ual means of influencing that wi!l. 

2. Because it has been proved that 
women are not represented justly by men. 
The most iniquitous laws have been 
framed by men regarding both the per- 
sonal and the property rights of women. 
By the most toilsome efforts of women 
themselves, some of these laws have been 
modified. But very many of them still 
stand. 

8. Because ‘‘it is not good for man to 
be alone.” Both halves of humanity, 
working together, invariably reach better 
results than either half alone. The greater 
the inherent differences between men and 
women, the stronger the reason why both 
should have a voice in the management of 
affairs which concern both. Moreover, 
the separation of the sexes has always 
been attended with evils which their 
association largely dispels. In many 
heathen countries, as India and China, 
the idea of ‘‘woman’s sphere” is carried 
to its logical conclusions, and the inevita- 
ble result is the most corrupt kind of 
society, the degradation of man and 
woman alike. 





4. Because the issues of to-day are 
moral questions, and every one of them 
is in politics. Women compose by far the 
largest portion of the moral forces. Itis 
madness to disarm the best half of the 
army. 

5. Because the ballot will make woman 
a better wife and mother, and a more in- 
telligent citizen. Only exceptional women 
will inform themselves upon the questions 
of the present until they have the politica] 
power which alone counts for anything 
in influencing the great movements of the 
day. The increased knowledge of our 
institutions and of great modern move- 
ments which will come with actual par- 
ticipation in the contests of to-day will 
qualify women better for the indirect 
influence concerning which so much js 
said, and will make them better compan- 
ions for their husbands, and more capable 
of training their children into useful 
citizenship. 

Because this is one fulfilment of Paul’s 
word, ‘*There can be no male and female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” If 
we conclude from other passages that 
Pau! taught the permanent subjection of 
woman, by parity of reasoning we must 
admit that he sanctioned slavery as a per- 
manent divine institution, and taught that 
forever, without regard to any advances 
in medical science, wine is good for the 
stomach. His reference to the creation 
in this connection cannot mean that 
woman’s subjection dates from the crea- 
tion, for this subjection is distinctly stated 
as the curse resulting from her disobedi- 
ence. ‘The passage looks back tothe facts 
of the creation for explanation of the 
distinctive curse pronounced upon women. 
The explanation is this! by virtue of the 
nature with which she was created, her 
function of motherhood, woman was the 
least able to maintain herself in a world 
of strife. So long as there was no sin, 
man and woman were equal, but when sin 
entered the world, overturuing the reign 
of love and inaugurating the reign of 
force, the weaker vessel went to the wall. 
Christ came to take away the curse, and 
the coming in of his kingdom involves 
the complete emancipation of woman. 

ISABELLA WEBB PARKES. 
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ANOTHER SOUTHERN WQMAN’S VIEW. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 


The article in your issue of Jan. 19, 
from Cara Miran of San Antonio, Tex., 
as where she says that ‘“‘it is a popular 
failacy among women that a belief in 
their right of suflrage weakens their in- 
fluence over men,’’ moves me to say a 
few words to try and destroy this wrong 
idea. Southern women are rallying round 
their rights, and exploding a number of 
fallacies. I wish, as a Southern woman, to 
bear testimony to the fact that it is a fal- 
lacy that, because woman wants to vote, 
chivalric deference from men will not be 
extended to her. I have wanted to vote 
for years, and have said so on the plat- 
form and through the press of Kentucky, 
and beside that have been a candidate for 
a State office, and conducted a campaign 
to try to be elected clerk of the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, for which office I 
was nominated without my knowledge by 
a convention of men; and I find that the 
oftener I say I want to vote, the more 
chivalric and deferential men become; 
and so marked is this that I feel some- 
times that the chivalry extended to me 
has been subtracted from the share that 
should be given to women who do not 
want to vote, and who say they ‘‘have all 
the rights they want.” 
An incident verifying 
not many days ago. 

I boarded the train at my town of 
Versailles to go to Lexington, Ky., 
twenty miles away. The car was nearly 
filled with Versailles people. As I entered, 
three men got up to give me a seat. Not 
one of these men believes in woman suf- 
frage, and woman suffrage does not be- 
lieve in their tenets. After a parley as to 
which man should have the honor of 
giving me the seat, several leading men 
of Versailles came to my seat to pass the 
compliments of the day, and two of them 
got some children to exchange seats with 
them, so that they could talk to me on 
their way to Lexington. When we pulled 
into the depot at the latter city, four great 
stalwart knights of chivalry came for- 
ward to help me oft the car, though I had 
nothing but a hand bag and a bunch of 
flowers. I was struck by this overpower- 
ing attention, and, as I knew nearly every 
one in the car, they being my friends and 
neighbors, I said to my fellow travellers 
that I wanted to call attention to this 
object-lesson. ‘‘Here,” I said, ‘‘are four 
chivalric gentlemen, all wanting to help 
me off the car, and not one has offered to 
help one of you ladies with your bundles, 
boxes, baskets and baggage, and I am the 
only woman in the car that says she 
wants to vote. Think of this, dear wom- 
en. The time is coming when chivalry 
will be reserved for woman suffragists, 
and it seems that time is here now.” Thus 
ended my speech in a railroad car to my 
neighbors and friends. The women smiled 


this occurred 
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thoughtfully, and what chivalry the men 
could spare after escorting me to the 
platform was extended to the women who 
are supposed to have a trust in that 
article. The real truth is, men are polite, 
as u rule, to women now while they do not 
vote, but when they do vote men will 
polish up their chivalry until the original 
article will appear as pinchbeck. 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 
Versailles, Ky., Jan. 27. 1895. 
ae . 
MORE “WOMEN’S NUMBERS.” 


On the last day of the old year the Even- 
ing Telegraph of Colorado Springs, Col., 





ment and editorial rooms to the ladies of 
the Colorado Springs Aid Society, and 
| then issued a mammoth New Year’s edi- 
tioa. The paper was published by the 
Evening Telegraph entirely free of cost to 
the society; a large amount was cleared. 
Mrs. A E. Touzalin acted as editor-in- 
chief, Mrs. Crawford managing editor, 
Mrs. C. S. Sprague city editor, and Mrs. 
C. A. Eldredge business manager. The 
Associated Press furnished a supple- 
mental report over the Western Union, 
and the Postal Telegraph Company com- 
plimented the edition with a large amount 
of special matter free of charge. 

A woman’s number of the Mansfield 
(O.) Daily News was lately issued. The 
editorial work, the soliciting of adver- 
tisements and the sale of papers were in 
the hands of women, and the proceeds 
were for the fund of the Woman’s League, 
to be used for the benefit of working girls 
and women. The editorial staff consisted 
of Mrs. J. L. Hott, Dr. Mary Finley, Mrs. 
H. M. Weaver, Mrs. George Mitchell, 
Mrs. W. J. Huggins, Mrs. A. J. Erwin, 
Mrs. S. M. Douglass, and Miss Lizzie 
Carpenter. 

The Jan. 24 issue of the Cleveland (0 ) 
Plain Dealer is a‘*woman’s number,” for 
the benefit of the Non-Partisan W. C. 
T. U.. which is carrying on much prac- 
tical philanthropy in that city. Mrs. 
Howard Ingham is editor-in-chief, Miss 
Jennie F. Duty, managing editor, and all 
the editorial, reportorial and business de- 
partments are filled by women. The first 
paper that came from the press was 
printed on silk, and was sold in advance 
for $1,000. 

The Commercial - Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn., has placed its plant at the dis- 
posal of the women, who will issue the 
paper on St. Valentine’s Day, for the 
purpose of starting a fund to build a 
woman’s temple on the plan of the Tem- 
ple built by the W. C. T. U., in Chicago. 
Every department, ‘‘from editor-in-chief 
to office boy,” will be filled by women. 
The ladies of the Mason City (Ia.) 
Monday Club have charge of the Daily 
Times-Herald of- that city for its issue of 
Jan. 26. The proceeds are to be spent as 
the club sees fit, and it is thinking of 
making a gift to the public library. 

The Arkansas City (Kan.) Daily Trav. 
eller of the same date tenders its plant for 
the day to the management of the ladies 
of the relief committees, and the preceeds 
of the day’s business will go to the needy. 
At an early date, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post will turn over one issue of its paper 
to women, proceeds to be devoted to 
charity. 

The Atlanta Journal has tendered its 
issue of Feb. 14 to the Wcoman’s Board of 
the Cotton States and International Expo- 
sition, and the women will take entire 
charge of the paper that day. Mrs. 
Joseph Thompson, president of the Wo- 
man’s Board and a social leader in At- 
lanta, will be managing editor, and her 
assistants will be society leaders of the 
city. F. M. A. 
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MORE TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING, 
Chief Justice Groesbeck, of the Supreme 
Court of Wyoming, testifies as follows to 
the effect of woman suffrage in that State, 
where it has been in full operation since 
1869: 

‘It has been weighed, and not found 
wanting. It has tended to secure good 
nominations for the public offices. The 
women, as a class, will not knowingly 
vote for incompetent, immoral or inefli- 
cient candidates. 

“It has tended to make women self- 
reliant and independent, and to turn their 
attention to the study of the science of 
government, an education that is needed 
by the mothers of the race. 

“It has made our elections quiet and 
orderly. No rudeness, brawling, or dis- 
order appear, or would be tolerated at 
the polling booth. There is no more diffi- 
culty or indelicacy in depositing the ballot 
in the urn than in dropping a letter in the 
post office. 

“It hag not marred domestic harmony. 
The husband and wife frequently vote 
opposing tickets without disturbing the 
peace of home. Divorces are not as fre- 
quent here as in other communities, even 
taking into consideration our small popu- 
lation. 


turned over its entire printing establish- | 


They have not been office-seekers. Womeg 
are generally selected as county superip. 
tendeats of schools, offices for which t 
seem particularly adapted, but they haye 
not been applicants for position. 

“Equal suffrage brings together at the 
ballot box the enlightened common senge 
of American manhood and the unselfish 
moral sentiment of Americav womanhood, 
Both these elements g>vern a well-regy. 
lated household, and both should contro} 
the political destinies of the entire human 
family. We believe with Emerson that, 
if all the vices are represented in our 
politics, some of the virtues should be.” 





MRS. McADOW’S GIFT. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., JAN. 27, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In your notice of the gift of an elegant 
piano to **The People’s Church” in Kala- 
mazoo, the gift was accredited to ‘‘Mrs, 
Clara Meadow” it should have been, to 
‘*Mrs. Clara McAdow.” 

Mrs. McAdow is the author of so many 
generous gifts that she ought to have the 
credit of her giving. I want to tell you 
how provocative of other good works 
that ‘‘memorial chair” to your blessed 
mother has been. Yesterday Miss Bart. 
lett received a letter from Miss Sarah 
Parsons requesting that she might be per- 
mitted to dedicate a chair to Lydia Maria 
Child, to be placed between one dedicated 
to Lucretia Mott and one to Lucy Stone, 
I wish the whole auditorium might be 
filled with chairs similarly dedicated. I 
think I should feel the presence of those 
noble souls like the witnesses of which 
the Apostle speaks. 


LUCINDA H. STONE, 


W.C, T. U, NOTES, 





The officers of the National W. C. T. U. 
are as follows: President, Frances E. 
Willard; Vice President, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine Lente Stevenson; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Clara Hoffman; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Helen M. Barker. 


The Missouri State Convention of the 
W.C.T. U., adopted The Missouri Voice, 
St. Louis, as official organ, and will try 
to secure the appointment of a State 
board of charities anda prison matron for 
every jail. 


The Alabama W. C. T. U. has decided 
to pay the expenses of a woman to go 
to Montgomery to remain during the en- 
tire session of the Legisliture and work 
od the passage of a general prohibition 


The W. C. T. U. of Philadelphia has 
bought a four-story brownstone residence 
and lot at 1921 Arch Street, for head- 
quarters. 


Mrs. Helen M. Stoddard, of Dallas, 
president of the Texas W. C. T. U., has 
gone to Austin, where she will remain 
during the session of the Legislature, and 
labor for the passing of the important 
bills recommended by the W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Stoddard has been for twenty years 
ap ardent advocate of woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Elizabeth A. Fry, of San Antonio, 
State Franchise Superintendent, contrib- 
utes a stirring article to the December 
Texas White Ribbon, in which she says: 


Suffrage in the South is still to the 
front: it can take no backward steps. 
There isa great effort being made, by many 
besides the Equal Rights Association. 
The president of the W. C. T. U. speaks 
of it wherever she goes, and has enlisted 
many it its favor. Mrs. Sweeny, our 
State Evangelist, has at last declared for 
suffrage. This shows that unanimity 
exists among our temperance women, 
and all are learning fast that to create 
sentiment that cannot be crystallized into 
law, or mould opinions that can never be 
brought to bear in an authoritative man- 
ner upon law or passing events, is very 
unsatisfactory work; that this battle for 
sobriety, pure and protected homes, and 
pure lives, must be won by ballots; and 
that the ballot is an emphatic, tangible 
Opinion. 


The Kentucky White Ribbon is a new 
paper started at Lexington, Ky., as the 
State organ of the W. C. T. U. It is 
edited by Irene B. Grimstead and Mary C. 
Roark, and is wonderfully bright and 
newsy. F. M. A. 
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A WOMAN WHO DESPISES SUFFRAGE. 


Kate Field’s Washington has a cor- 
respondent who writes: 

A short time ago a young woman of 
fashion in Washington went to one of the 
taxidermists of the Smithsonian Institute 
and wanted a favor. She had with her 4 
bright canary bird, alive and chirruping; 
and she very much desired the taxider- 
mist to kill and stuff the bird for her. She 
went on to say that she had ‘‘hunted all 
over the city for a bird of just this shade,” 
because she wanted the plumage to match 
in color a new 1 Ne Recon ‘a per- 
fect poem !’"—which she was having made. 
The bird she wanted stuffed for an orna- 
ment for her person. 

Perhaps you don’t like birds as well a8 
I do—on the trees and in the air, that is; 
never in cages—but if you do, you w 
see that the ‘emancipation of woman” is 
still incomplete. 


This is Kate Field’s comment: 
There is no language strong enough to 








‘It has not resulted in unsexing women. 
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express my horror of such a woman as 
this story depicts; at least there would be 
pone did not pity follow indignation. 
Think what that girl’s rearing must nave 
peen to leave her so callous to the beauty 
of animated nature and so deaf to the 
sweet singing of the pretty feathered crea- 
ture absolutely in her power! Such an 
egotist as this would-be murderer is not a 
woman. She is a case of arrested de- 
velopment, stunted in childhood by heart- 
less environment. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain: that this girl and all her tribe, alas, 
too numerous! never discuss the ‘‘emanci- 

tion of woman.’ They kill canaries to 
adorn their persons, but they despise the 
woman who wants to vote. 
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BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., JAN. 29, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal; 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in the Wilson Parlors, Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 15, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman presiding. 

Mrs. Rebecca L. Palmer was chairman 
of the day, the topic being, ‘Should There 
Be an Educational Qualification for Suf- 
frage?” 

For the affirmative side, Mrs. Evelyn 
O’Connor read Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton’s letter which appeared in the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL of Nov. 3l. Mrs. Stan- 
ton Blatch’s letter, in reply to that of her 
mother, was read by Mrs. Priscilla Dud- 
ley Hackstaff. An animated discussion 
followed, with Mrs. Laura B. Collier and 
Miss Rounds championing an educational 
qualification. Mrs. Imogene C. Fales 
made a strong plea for the working man, 
saying his vote was his only weapon of 
defense, and Mesdames Palmer and Hack- 
staft also spoke for universal suffrage. 
After the discussion a vote was taken, 
which showed a majority of two for uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman will repre- 
sent the Association at the Atlanta Con- 
yention, and a number of the members 
will take the trip to Atlanta. 

REBECCA C. TALBOT. 
Rec. Sec. Brooklyn W. S. A. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 29, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The influence of women in the fall elec-: 
tions has been felt to so great an extent 
that their aid is now evoked for the muni- 
cipal contests this spring. The various 
ward clubs which were so, active are now 
skirmishing round for reinforcements. 
The three auxiliaries in the twelfth ward 
are holding frequent meetings and vying 
with each other as to which shall do the 
most work. The ladies will conduct a 
house-to-house canvass of the ward, and 
will rouse the men to so great an interest 
that none will neglect their duty at the 
polls. The club will hold ‘inspiration 
meetings” every two weeks to keep up the 
interest. 

Women of leisure, if there be any such 
in this busy city, are considering their 
duty to their wage-earning sisters yery 
seriously. Miss Golden read a paper on 
that subject at a reception given by Mrs. 
Isabella O’Keefe to members and friends 
of the Catholic Woman’s National League. 

‘‘Rosa Bonheur and the French Women 
Artists,” was the title of the paper read 
by Mrs. Mary H. Ford before the Arché 
club at their Monday meeting. Miss K. 
B. Martin presented an essay on ‘'Chris- 
tian Art of to-day.” 

The Art and Litarature section of the 
Woman’s Club gave a reception to the 
sculptors of this city Monday evening, at 
the club rooms. Among the works on 
exhibition were a bust of the late Prof. 
Swing, and a ‘Chrysanthemum Girl,” by 
Bessie Potter, two heads by Carrie Brooks, 
anda bust of Miss Eliza Allen Starr by 
Miss Julia Brackett. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association was held 
Thursday evening at the Palmer House. 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, author of ‘‘Hin- 
doo Persian Literature,” was re-elected 
president. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Mrs. 
Isabella L. Candee, of Cairo, and Mrs. 
Grace Duffy Boylan were made vice-presi- 
dents, Miss F. L. Dusenberry, recording 
secretary, Miss Eliza W. Bowman, assist- 
ant secretary, Miss E. E. English, corre- 
sponding secretary. The reading of re- 
ports and close of the election had to be 
deferred until the February meeting. The 
I, W. P. A. will tender a reception to the 
Illinois Press Association, which will meet 
in this city the middle of February. 

Motherhood was the theme of the ad- 
dress lately delivered by Dr. Alice B. 
Stockham before the Truth Student’s 
Association. She would do away with 
the ownership of children, making them 
free agents, and the parents simply guar- 
dians. She thinks the father should devel- 
Oop a tenderness of feeling usually ex- 
pressed by the term ‘‘maternal,” and that 
the instincts of motherhood may be 
developed in other ways than simply by 
giving physical birth to children. The 
child should be allowed to live its own 
life and develop its individuality. Child 
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life should expand as naturally as a 
flower. 

The Vassar Alumr « Association of this 
city met at the home of Miss F. E. Da- 
rand, Thursday, and enj»yed a reunion. 
Miss Muzzy, of Boston, gave a talk on 
decorative art. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster addressed the 
Republican women at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Friday afternoon, on methods of 
work and political principles. 

The committee of the Woman’s Nationai 
Commission on the history of woman’s 
part in the great exposition is in session 
in this city. The work will require some 
time to complete. Mrs. Angell, of Ann 
Arbor, Mrs. Mary 8. Lockwood, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., Miss Katherine L. Minor, of 
Louisiana, and Mrs. Ralph Troutman, of 
New York, have the matter in charge. 

The Oak Park Woman’s Club listened to 
a paper on the daily press, by Miss Ada 
C. Sweet, at a meeting on Saturday even- 
ing. 

Ex-Governor Waite, of Colorado, gave a 
lecture here, in which he attributed the 





defeat of the Populists in his State to the | 


vote of the servant women, who, he 
claimed, were bribed by their employers. 
As there are 12,000 hired women in the 
State, he said their vote was large enough 
to affect the elections. This is certainly 
a novel assertion needing to be sustained 
by evidence not yet made public. 
CAROLINE A. HULING. 
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WOMEN ON JURIES. 


In an article in the Philadelphia Daily 
News, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick says: 


The chief point which the opponents 
of women serving On juries overiook is 
that women with young babies could 
easily, and would certainly, get excused 
from jury duty, even if all women were 
made liable to such demand by the State. 

Thousands of men live to a good old age 
without even once being called to serve on 
ajury. Why, then, should any one appre- 
hend that the mother who was serving 
the State by rearing its young citizens 
would be compelled to do double duty by 
being forced into the jury box? And, if 
women must be drawn in every jury, why 
not take the experienced women whose 
children have grown up and have left the 
home of their childhood? An elderly 
mother is far better fitted for such peculiar 
public service than a young mother. 

Mr. Bok, who is constantly prancing 
about, slinging darts at the principle of 
self-government, has called Mr. John 
Kendrick Bangs to his assistance, in order 
to devise public ridicule of women. This 
worthy pair of opponents to woman's 
self government describe a scene that 
they assume must happen should women 
vote, and they depict their woman of 
straw as a double fool. A fool, in the 
first place, to accept jury duty when it 
involved neglecting her young baby; and 
a fool, in the second place, in making a 
scene worthy of a five-year-old unreason- 
ing infant. 

But the position championed by Mr. Bok 
and Mr. Bangs necessitates their assump- 
tion that woman is a fool, or, at best, an 
unreasonable infant. Their arguments 
show that they really believe that adult 
women cannot be trusted with the power 


of determining what they ought to do and |- 


when they ought to do it! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


JEAN BELIN. The Frenck Robinson Cru- 
soe. By Alfred DeBréhat. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1895. Price $1.50. 


This charming story will be read eagerly 
by young people, and with interest and 
pleasure by people no longer young. 
Shall the present reviewer confess that he 
spent some hours which he had intended to 
devote to other uses and only began to 
review the story when he had reached its 
conclusion? The incidents are graphic, 
the adventures life-like, the sentiments 
manly, generous and humane, and the 
characters varied and natural. No one 
can read the book without falling in love 
with honor and unselfishness. By all 
means let our boys and girls read the 
French Robinson Crusoe, or rather we 
should say the French Swiss Family 
Robinson, for Robinson Crusoe is forever 
unapproachable. H. B. B. 


In WiLp Rosk Time. By Amanda M. 
Douglass, Boston : Lee & Shepard. 1895. 
Price $1.50. 


The essential nobility of human nature, 
even as it manifests itself in the slums, is 
the keynote of this sad but inspiring 
narrative. Dilsey Quinn, the poor half- 
starved nurse and caretaker of her little 
wan fragile sister and of the infants of 
the neighboring tenements, is a lovely 
character, which finds a counterpart in the 
generous, sympathetic Patsey. The light 
of a great ideal flashes out from sordid 
surroundings, and makes us forget the 
equalor and filth and physical privations 
thus illuminated and overcome. When 
the reader has fully entered into the con- 
ceptions of the author, he longs to aban- 
don luxury and ease and comfort, if 
thereby he can minister to the poor and 
lowly. This story has in it the simplicity 
and fervor of home missions without 
cant or exaggeration. It is worth an ordi- 
nary Sunday School library, and should 
form a part of every such collection. 

H. B. B. 


Smpney ForRESTER. By Clement Wilkes. 


New York; H. W. Hagemann. 1895. 
Paper. The Castleton Series. Price 50 
cents. 
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THE STORY OF A SQUIRREL, 


About a year agoa baby gray squirrel 
was found crawling helplessly at the foot 
of one of the great pine trees at Round 
Lake. He was the most fascinating bit 
of silvery-gray and white babyhood that 
could be imagined. He bad a tip-tilted 
pink nose and a slender plume of a tail 
that gave no promise of the great feathery 
proportions it afterwards attained. 

He fell into kindly keeping, and was 
brought up in one of the cottages, like 
Pip, of ‘Great Expectations,” ‘‘by hand.” 
When he had attained the mature age of 
four weeks, as nearly as could be esti- 
mated, he began to eat nuts. Candy was 
given to him ; occasionally ripe apples and 
other tidbits. He builta nest in the eaves 
of the cottage and established himself in 
his home. He was sent out into the woods 
when he was about six weeks old, and 
learned the secret of climbing the heighis 
of the great pine trees and leaping from 
bough to bough. He found where the 
sweetest forest nuts grew, and learned all 
the pleasures of wild squirrel life. Never- 
theless he did not desert his human 
friends, but came back regularly to his 
nest as soon as the shadows of evening 
began to gather. After the snow came 
the little fellow would come into the 
house several times during the day, ap- 
parently for no other purpose than to 
warm himself by the glowing hearth-fire 
in the living-room. He was full of frolic 
on these occasions, sat by the fire, and 
danced on the lounge, making the most 
picturesque little circles in the air in the 
progress of his play. 

A ball of rubber, a spool of gay silk, 
almost anything, became a plaything. He 
played with paper napkins, and rolled 
them into the most absurd crinkly balls 
for no purpose but play. Sometimes he 
would disappear in the midst of his fun 
and return with an air of ‘“‘on business 
bent,” bringing a couple of nuts, which 
he would proceed to put down the back of 
the neck of any female friend who might 
be playing with him; he shunned the 
male shirt coJlar. As he never looked for 
these nuts again, it was supposed that he 
regarded them as his contribution to the 
general support of the family, and did 
not consider his friends in the light of 
walking storeplaces for his own benefit. 
He was very fond of candy, and showed 
delight whenever a box of bonbons was 
opened. He would take one and then 
another when they were offered him, and 
would eat them with an air of a connois- 
seur in sweets. After this he would 
smooth down the lace paper around the 
candy box with his deft little paws and 
tuck them around the remainder of the 
candy, watching to see the cover put on. 
He never attempted to take any away to 
‘*store,” as he did nuts. He trusted ap- 
parently to his human friends to save the 
candy for him, a confidence which was 
often abused. 

About Christmas time the little squirrel 
left his friends. It was mating season, 
and they had long known that there was 
another little gray equirrel in the woods 
to whom he took nuts. They could see 
him leaping (or thought they could) about 
in the great branches of the highest hem- 
locks, but apparently he had forgotten 
his friends. When spring came, the work- 
men who were repairing the cottage 
found a little squirrel who often came 
about and showed an appetite for cooked 
dainties in their luncheon pails. On one 
occasion a piece of custard pie was miss- 
ing, and the man looked up and saw a 
gray squirrel sitting under a tree with a 
piece of pie in his paws, eating it gravely 
down from the point, in human fashion, 
not nibbling the crust in vulgar rat 
fashion style. Apprehension was felt 
that the little pet squirrel was the thief, 
but nothing more was heard of bim during 
the summer mating season. In the fall, 
when the nutting season was at its height, 
the equirrels in the grove, owing to the 
partial failure of the nut crop, were un- 
usually clamorous at the cottage doors. 
There came with them one little fellow 
who forcibly demanded entrance, instead 
of timidly standing off like the others. He 
sprang up at the door and scratched like 
the old pet for admittance. When he was 
let in, he proceeded to bury nuts about 
the cottage in all his old places. One of 
the young ladies tried the effect of drum- 
ming on the lounge, a movement which 
the year before would invariably set him 
into an ecstasy of play. 

He answered the signal, and laid him- 
self on his back and played in the old 
kittenish fashion. A squirrel’s move- 
ments are so much lighter and more rapid 
than those of a kitten that the comparison 
seems inadequate. It is a thing of the 
wild forest, a beauty of motion born 
amid the waving pine needles—a grace 
that cannot be compared with that of any 
domestic thing. The little squirrel from 
this moment was known. In his mute, 
wild way he had told his story. He now 
comes regularly to the cottage and asks 
to come in. He sleeps in the pine trees, 
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but in the cold, gray dawn he comes to 


the bedroom windows and flattens his 
nose against the pane and pleads to be let 
in and have his breakfast with the family. 
—wN. Y. Tribune. 





THE only way to cure catarrh is to 
purify the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole 
system. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


Gl The Largest Manufacturers of 





PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


fx, On this C t, have 















> HIGHEST AWARDS 
|’ \ Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


{In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

: lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in any of their prenacetions. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWATHMORE, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address “H ARLES De GARMO. Ph D.. President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 
English Literature, 
Physical Development, 





Oratory, 
Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Priv«te and «lass instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY, 


IN EFFECT MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1894, 


Train No, 9, leaving Boston 6.45 A. M., will be run 
through to Bellows falls, leaving Fitchburg 9.06 A. M., 
arriving Belluws Falis 11.45A.M. For leaving time 
from intermediate stations see pocket folaer. 

Train Ne. 15, leaving Boston 8.00 A. M. for 
Peterboro and Beiiows Falls, will not be run north of 
Fitchburg. 

n No, 1, leaving Boston 9 A. M., will be run 

Peterboro and Bellows Falls, leaving 
burg 10.28 A. M., arriving Peterboro 11.40 A. M., 
Bellow’s Falis 12.15 P.M. Parlor Car attached Boston 
to St. Albans. For leaving time from intermediate 
stations see pocket fulder. 


rain No. 17, leaving Boston 10.90 A. M. for Bel- 
lows Falls. will be discontinued. 
rain No. 22, leavin M., 


Bellows Falls 5.40 A. 
wiii leave at 5.80 A. M., arriving Boston 9.45 A.M. For 
poring time from intermediate stations see pocket 

‘older. 

Train 26 will leave Bellows Falis 5.50 P. M., 
Keene 6.42 P. M., arriving Boston 10.15 P. M. For 
losviag time from intermediate stations see pocket 
older. 

Train No. 20, leaving Bellows Falls 4.0) P. M., 
arriving Hoston 7.35 ». M , will be discontinued. 


VIA WORCESTER BRANCH. 
Train No. 17, leaving Worcester 10.50 A. M., wil 
be discontinued. 
Train No. 20, arriving Worcester .06 P. M., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA BENNINGTON BRANCH, 


Train No, ‘26, Hoosick Jct. to White Creek, will 
be discontinued. 

Train No. 37 will leave Bennington 12.40 P. M. 
arriving pin | 2.20 P.M. For leaving time at inter 
mediate station» see pocket folder. 

Train No. 9, White Creek to Hoosic Jct., will be 
discontinued. 


Train No. 35, Whice Creek to Hoosick Jct., will 
be discoutinued. 
VIA WESTERN DIVISION. 


Train No. 9 will be run express Johnsonville to 
Troy, arriving 2.05 P. M. 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





Boston, ecember 6th, 1894. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK,Gen’! Pase’r Agent 


Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE-—j 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 534 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this com has been doing business for 2 

uired by experience 
&@ good knowledge of the value of land. with the 
capital $500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
assuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

Oo u r chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four panels beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by ribbons, 
covtainipg appropriate selections from the beat 
authors, and «nel: sed in decorated « velope. Fac- 
simile of the originals, designed and edited by [rane 
Ty * Price, 30 cents each Banner; four kinds ip 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Sopute May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Fly way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘Quinnebusse 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. > 
Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many laugh- 

able adventures and have ail the uaint and lovable 

ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple. of world- 
wioe fame. The funny sayings and doings of Wee 

Lucy will strike a kindred chord in ali wide-awake 

children, especially those with a veln of humor 

their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Sophie 
xe An a "2 peppy touch Ss picturin 

e e. One feels like picking u 

children she describ¢s.”” - —_—— 


Mollie Miller 
By Erriz W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25, 

This volume is @ sequel to “Mollie Miller,” and in it 
we follow Moliie and Max and their “dopted child,” 
Jobnnlr, through the many pleasures and vicissit. des 
of youth The streggles and trials of these young 
peopie in the! en‘eavors to rise above their circum. 
stances are prevented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright diak gue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young reacer*, I¢ is one 
of the best sturies irs. MERRIMAA has written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 


the Wing 
By OLIver Optic,: Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Much Information is conv: yed re garding the places 
visited and the objects seen, as well as the euscouna. 
ing couniry, and there are exciting incident and 
adven'ure enough to retain the interest of those 
are 10t attracted solely by the inst uction given. 
This volume completes the second series of the “AD. 
Over-the-World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by ANNs 
*.Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.50. 


Poetry is the langusge of iove. Volumes of sweet 
and tencer poems m'gbt be gathered f:om the world’s 
literature, but few could select with the discrimina. 


scenes ‘rom 
kiseing she 


tion and delicacy which Miss Meck has n anifested. 
She has given a rare b ok tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. It isa volume appropriate for hun: 
dreds «+f occasions. This grou; ee of the be 
thoug? ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, ise 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 
By Sam WALT«R Foss. Cloth. Lilustrated, $1.56, 
There is In these poems @ naturalness, a love ot 
humanity and an ineight into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at firet sight. Their atrongest 
int, after their all-perveding humor, is to be fourd 
n the fact that they all contain something for eve 
degreeof int+ligence; their logie is sometimes lu 
crously deep for the backwoods dialect in which they 
are written,!ut the mind that can take only a di 
perful will go away fatiefied as well as that wh 
can tike a pailiul.—N. Y. Journal, 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.”” Cloth. 
trated, with half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun. 
try tow» the author + hows the same clear insight into 
the New Englund character as in her previous work 
“A Spinsters Lenfiets.”” The style is quaint and 
beautiful. the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven 1 the 
text, and extending into the margins, are mang 
appropriate balf-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virocinta F. TOWNSEND, author of “Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Clota. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidentsin them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her ke are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and oginesve powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 


Sold by ail booksellers, and sent by mati on receipt 
of price. 


flue 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shali soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that | 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 

n yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 W illiam New York. 
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NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, > ae BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 32, 1895. 

















FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 


~~ 
er 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


The Council will hold its meeting at Metz- 
erott’s Music Hall, Washington, D. C., from 
Feb. 17 to March 2. 


Sunpay, Feb. 17.—2.30 o’«lock, sermon by 
Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, New York. 


Monpay, Feb. 18.—10 o'clock, Formal Open- 
ing. Introduction of Presidents and Delegates 
of Organizations forming the National Council 
of Women of the United States. Presentation of 
Greetings from the National Council of Women 
of Canada, the Local Council of Women of 
Toronto. Greetings by Fraternal Delegates from 
Organizations not in the Council. Triennial Ad- 
dress of the President of the National Council, 
May Wright Sewall, Indiana. This evening 
will be devoted to speeches from the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Union of Friends, and the 
National Free Baptist Woman's Missionary 
Society. 


Tvespayr. Feb. 19.—Continues the session of 
Religion at 10 o'clock, with discussion, by 
Elizabeth U. Yates, Maine, and Mrs. Emeline 
Burlingame Cheney, Maine. Open discussion 
by members of the Triennial. At the after- 
noon session, and at the evening session, Organ- 
ized Work in Keligion will be cons‘dered by 
delegates from the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Union of Friends and the Nationai 
Council of Jewish Women. Atthe evening ses- 
sion, under the auspices of the National W. C. 
T. U., Miss Frances E. Willard will speak, 
among others, on *‘{he Do Everything Policy,’’ 
and Ladv Henry Somerset, England, on ‘‘ihe 
White Ribbon.” 


Wepnespay, Feb. 20.—10 o'clock, business 
session. The evening session will be devoted to 
Philanthropy, with reprasentatives from Wimo 
dauchsis, and the Young Ladies’ National 





Mutval Improvement Association. Miss Alice C. | 


Fletcher will be among the speakers. 
Tuurspay, Feb. 21.—Session on 


President of Wimodaughsis, and others. 


Fripay, Fel 22.—Washington's Birthday, 
will be devoted to Patriotism. The Committee 
on Patriotic Instruction, | he National Associa- 
tion of Loyal Women of American Liberty, and 
the Woman's Relief Corps, will be represented. 
Among others, Mrs. John A. Logan will speak 
on *‘ (he Story of the Flag ”’ 


| 
Philan- 
tbropy. with speeches from Ruth G. D. Havens, | 


tions.” 

This habit of complimenting the suffra- 
| gists individually and denouncing them 
collectively cannot be explained as an 
| Hibernian bull, because so many other 
| papers do it besides the Pilot. 
| The article in question describes an 
|imaginary interview between Cardinal 
| Gibbons and ‘‘The New Woman,” who 
has come to him for confession. The Car- 
| dinal reminds her that she lately sought 
| to correct his knowledge of ancient his- 
tory, and then informs her that ‘‘as a 
| Catholic” he is bound to disapprove of 
| equal suffrage. This remark attributes to 
the imaginary Cardinal an ignorance of 
modern history. It is only a few months 
| since Monsignor Satolli declared that the 
| Catholic Church had never pronounced 
| itself, either for or against woman suf- 
| frage, and that every Catholic was free to 
| believe on that subject as he pleased. The 
Pilot editorially took the same ground. 

Fifty years hence, when disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex is held to be as 
much a relic of barbarism as the divine 
right of kings, the Pilot, if it is still pub- 
lished, will make the most cf the progres- 
sive views of Bishop Spalding and Arch- 
bishop Ireland on this question during 
the last decade of the 19th century, and 
will say as little as possible about the 
attitude of Cardinal Gibbons and of the 
| Pilot. A. 8.B 


| in that ‘mostly.’ 


a — ————— 


PETITION YOUR LEGISLATORS. 


Let every suffragist make two or more 
| copies of the following memorial and 
| attach to each of these his or her own 
name and address. Secure additional sig- 
natures of friends and neighbors, and 
mail a copy of memorial to your State 
| Senator, and another one to each of your 
| Representatives, State House, Boston, 
| Mass., within the next ten days. Noth- 
| ing will so pointedly call the attention of 
| legislators to your claims as the receipt 
of such a memorial from their own constit- 








| uents. H. B. B. 
sinabbubienedironitad Mass., Fes. 1, 1895. 
2. 
Dear Sir: 


The undersigned, your constituents, respect- 
fully request you to work and vote for the 
Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill, as an act of jus- 
tice, in the interest of good government, and 


| greatly oblige 
Yours truly, 


Saturpay, Feb. 23 —Will he devoted to Edu- | 


cational Interests, opened by a paper from Dr. 


NAME. ADDRESS. 


Julia Holmes Smith, Illinois, with delegates from | 


the International Kindergarte» Union the 
American Anti Vivisection Society. Woman's 
Republican Association of the United States, 
National Association of Women Stenograpters 
and the International Kindergarten Union. 


Sunpar, Feb. 24.—Sermon by Rev. Caroline 
J. Bartlett, Michigan. 


Mownpar, Feb. 25, will be devoted to Industrial 
Topics, and in the evening, under the direction 
of the Woman's Republican Association of the 
United States, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster will speak 
on ‘‘How Can the Moral Element in Current 
Politics be Supp!ied ?’’ 


Tvespay, Feb. 26, will be devoted to consid- 
ering Organized Political Work in the Munici- 
pality. 

Wapnespay, Feb. 27, is under the charge of 
the Committee on Dress. Feb. 27th is National 
Council Evening. A paper on “Our Proper 
Attitude toward Immigration,”’ by Elizabeth 
Cady Stan'on, will be read by Miss Susan B. 
Anthony. 

Tuvrspay, Feb. 28.—The Committee on Di- 
vorce Reform will report, and in the afternoon the 
Universal Peace Union will be represented, and 
Miss Willard will speak on ‘‘Organized Work in 
Tem perance.’’ 

Fripayr, March 1.—Rev. Anna Howard Shaw 
will speak. 
papers on Organized Work in Patriotism, Gov- 
ernment Reform and Moral Reform. Miss Su- 
san B. Anthony will speak on ‘“‘Woman’s Work 
and the Ballot;’’ Miss Alice Stone Blackwell on 
**The Financial Argument,”’ and Mrs. Carrie L. 
Chapman-Catt on ‘‘The Coming Civiliaation.”’ 

Saturpay, March 2.—Closing session. Fare- 
well address by May Wright Sewall, President, 
and address by the incoming President. 


For ful! programme, write to the Secretary ,Mre. 
Rachel Foster Avery, addressing her at 1328 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


—_—_—___4~@9———____—_—_ 


THE PILOT ON “THE NEW WOMAN.” 


The Boston Pilot lately paid a warm 
tribute on its editorial page to Lady 
Henry Somerset, the most distinguished 


specimen of ‘The New Woman” now in | 


this neighborhood; and in the same issue 
it devoted several columns of its first page 
to a long article denouncing *‘The New 
Woman” and all her kind. When Lucy 
Stone passed away, the Pilot gave her high 
and deserved praise; and within a few 
weeks it has been giving praise, much 
higher than was deserved, to Lucy Stone’s 
daughter. Yet this article declares that 
by the **The New Woman” it means ‘‘the 
woman suffragist and her daughter,” and 
it accuses them of almost everything 
imaginable, from conceit and vanity to 
the murder of their offspring. There is 
hardly a prominent woman suffragist in 
this part of the world for whom the Pilot 
has not had pleasant words at one time or 
another; yet not long ago it quoted with 
approval the lines, 
**The women who want woman’s rights 
Want mostly woman's charms.”’ 

and added editorially, ‘‘There is no sense 


The afternoon session will comprise | 


—_——+@r— 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Frane Baker is writing a history 
| of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
|ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
| It has 6,128 organizations with 153,503 
| members. 
| The Chicago Advance remarks: 


| The ability of women to devise, to 
| organize very great undertakings, only 
| one foolishly blind could longer doubt. 
| The nearly four hundred thousand women 
| in the Congregational churches of Amer. 
| ica represent a force the full measure of 
| whose possibilities no one has yet esti- 
| mated. 

| Mrs. Emma P. Bauder, a regularly 
authorized minister of the United Breth- 
ren Church, who for several months has 
been filling the position of pastor of that 
denomination at Rohnerville, Cal., has, 
| with her husband, Rev. Thomas Bauder 
removed to The Palms, Cal. The two 
will fill the pastorate of the church there. 


Rey. Sarah Taylor, pastor of the Ad- 
vent church of Rockland, Me., has for 
several months been waging a vigorous 
warfare against violators of the liquor 
law, keepers of gambling dens and dis- 
reputable houses. The Union Signal 
says: 

Some have been compelled to close, 
while others have been driven from the 
eg Several other Rockland pastors 

ave fallen into line, but Mrs. Taylor has 
been the moving spirit in the crusade. 
Neither threats nor soft words have been 
able to turn her from her purpose, and she 
has succeeded in clearing the moral atmos- 

here of Rockland from much impurity. 

n the course of her work she has received 
into her own home, and in some instances 
restored to friends, girls whose sad his- 
tories have awakened her sympathy. 


Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D., writes from 
Washington to Zion's Herald that the 
‘‘woman question” has entered largely 
into the discussions that the Preachers’ 
meeting in that city has been having on 
the constitutions of the M. E. Church. 
He asks: 


Since there is no sex in sainthood, in 
intellect, or in Christian work, why should 
woman’s absence from the “governing 
body” of the church be so marked when 
her presence every where else is so essen- 
tial; when in our prayer-meetings we need 
to use Sydney Smith’s stress of emphasis, 
**O that men would praise the Lord,” and 
when— 

“In the world’s great field of action, 
In the bivouac of life, 
You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife ?”’ 
F. M. A. 





! 
The rule has no excep- 





NASS. SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


women are picked, that they are particular 
people, chosen because of their aptness 
and fitness for that particular position; 
but can such an argument logically hold 
for a moment? Are the voters picked 
men, who place the municipal counsellors 
in their position? are they not the rank and 
file of the people? Further than that, his- 
tory has demonstrated that women who 
have shown themselves particularly fit 
for any special post have been women 
who have come to that position hap-haz 
ard. The names that stand prominent in 
history among men are those of men who 
have reached that position because of 
their particular gifts and aptness; but the 
names of women who stand prominent, 
and who have done perhaps more for the 
country over they have reigned and the 
age in whicn they are have lived than 
any others, have been women who have 
come hap-hazard to that position. Eliza- 
beth of England, Catharine of Russia, 
Isabella of Spain, Victoria, in our day— 
these are women whose names are un- 
deniably at the forefront of monarchs, 
who have done not only well by their coun- 
try, but have made their age celebrated by 
the excellence of their government. They 
came to those positions hap-hazard, be- 
cause the accident of birth brought them 
there. Therefore, in seeking to under- 
stand the question as to the fitness of 
women for governmental position, it is 
demonstrated at once that in the rank and 
file of women there are those quite as fit 
for position and influence, and who have 
proved themselves of as much value to the 
race, as the men who have had the extra 
advantage usually of working their way 
up to their particular situation. Again, 
we have found in municipal legislation in 
England that of which Mrs. Livermore 
has spoken; the purest municipal legisla- 
tion, that which has most upheld the 
State or the country has been the legisla- 
tion that ignores party politics. There is 
nothing so likely to destroy the good 
government of « city or town as the con- 
sideration of party politics in the govern. 
ment of what ought to have nothing to do 
with party politics. In England the high- 
est authorities will tell you that the vote 
of the women has succeeded in localizing 
the questions at issue, and the value of 
this is undisputed. It is valuable be 
cause the men who are fitted to fill posi- 
tions of trust in municipal legislation 
should be men So upright and so honorable 
that they are contented to do the bidding 
of the people and to work for the welfare 
of that particular eection of society over 
whom they have torule. The cleanliness 
of the streets, the sanitary condition of 
dwellings, the lighting of our towns and 
cities, the sweeping out of that which 
corrupts national life, is not a question of 
party politics in the accepted sense of the 
word. It is a question of men who put 
those great principles that make for the 
uplift of the world before party, and who 
fulfil their duty regardless of the particu- 
lar denomination to which they belong. 
The good effect of municipal suffrage in 
those countries where it has been adopted 
universally is beyond dispute. We hear 
from New Zealand that the goal has been 
reached ; parliamentary suffrage was con- 
ferred on women in September, 1893, 
municipal suffrage being already theirs. 
Only six weeks were available for regis- 
tration purposes. 109,000 women got 
their names upon the roil, and of these 
90,000 voted at the general election. The 
total number of men on the roll was 195,- 
000, and of these 129,000 voted. Thus 
men formed 63% and women 37% of the 
names on the rolls, while those men who 
actually voted formed 58%, and the women 
42%. ‘There has been a well-worn argu- 
ment continually brought forward that the 
best women would never go to the polls. 
In any country with men so dead to their 
duties, so dead to the highest interests of 
the people, that the best men abstain from 
voting, it is possible that the best women 
may follow their example. But a truer 
view is coming in every country of the 
duty of the citizen and patriot, and noth- 
ing will so conduce to the voting of the 
best men as the responsible influence of 
the mother who makes it a part of the 
home training given to the children, that 
the duty of the Christian, the patriot, and 
the citizen are one; that it is impossible 
to divide the religious and the secular; 
that it is the religious duty of every 
human being who desires the welfare of 
the time to build up the best for the nation 
and for the city in which he dwells. It is 
not likely that women, any more than 
men, will have a very deep anxiety about 
that for which they are not responsible. 
We are all of us more apt to treat lightly 
that about which we are not called per- 
sonally to deal. But we see the women 
of Colorado giving their time to study 
political questions because they have to 
vote. That is a sufficient answer to the 
question as to whether women will take 
a deep interest in those things about 
which their aid is desired. The argument 
will be advanced that the conditions of 
England are not the same as those of this 
country. But whatever is morally right 
must ever be right from the point of view 
of expediency also. Ido not think, as I 
stand here, and the memories come flood- 
ing into my mind of the past history of 
this wonderful State, that you considered 
expediency only when you granted to 
that yast mass of human beings the vote 
away thereinthe South. You considered 
the welfare of those principles that were 
involved in good government. You con- 
sidered that what made for the uplift of 
humanity and for righteousness before 
God was what made for the upbuilding of 
the nation at large. And however terrible 
that problem may still be upon you, there 
is not a right-minded man or woman in 
the country who regrets the magnificent 
step that forever put beyond peradventure 
the real status of the brotherhood of 
humanity. Woman’s vote is valuable’ in 
municipal life for the reason that she will 
regard the fitness of the candidate for 





offite before their particular opinions. It 
has been said that woman’s sphere is.con 
fined to her own household. I do not 
understand that women ask their servants 
whether they are Liberals or Conserva- 
tives, Democrats or Republicans, before 
engaging them. They engage them be- 
cause they are able to do the particular 
duties for which they are required, and if 
women will bring this spirit to bear upon 
the municipal life of our civilized coun- 
tries, God be praised! It is not conceiv- 
able that the State toward which the eyes 
of the civilized world have been turned so 
iong will be backward in this great on- 
coming movement. Whoever says it, 
whoever hinders the progress of woman, 
is undertaking a futile task. It is like 
the little children that build about the 
brooks on the mountain-side their tiny 
dams of stones aud twigs and mud. But 
the water trickles over this little obstacle 
and rushes on and on, until the great 
broad river that flowed from that source 
carries on its breast the commerce of the 
world. And so the women ought not to 
be stayed. ‘They are bound to go on and 
on, until woman takes her place in the 
government of the world by the side of 
man. I think,|standing in this historic hall, 
and thinking of the great men who have 
uttered here words of wisdom that have 
reached to the utmost parts of the earth, 
that the Legislature of this State wili 
consider questions far above the politics 
and the expediency of the hour, will look to 
the ethical side of this great problem, will 
deal with it with that fairness and justice 
that has characteriz-d them in the past. 
The attitude that the men of the future 
will take upon this question is whether it 
is ethically right that women should take 
the place for which they are fitted, for 
which they have been ‘fitted, lo, these 
many years; and, disregarding the minor 
points as to whether they will vote for 
this party or for that, whether they will 
apbuild this system or that, they will say 
what is morally right must ever be politi- 
cally right also. (Applause.) 

SENATOR QUINN said he would like to 
ask Lady Henry Somerset whether she 
would approve of having women vote for 
Governor of the Common wealth of,Massa- 
chusetts and other State officers. Lady 
Somerset asked to be excused from 
answering any questions relating to local 
affairs. She said, ‘‘l am here to speak of 
the broad aspect of the question as it 
aflects our country, and as it affects the 
civilized nations of the world, because it 
is only upon these aspects that [ am really 
able to speak. I feel that there are many 
women present who are competent to 
answer that question, which Il am aware, 
as a foreigner, it is not becoming in me 
to deal with. (Applause.) 


PRoF. ELLEN HAYEs—lIt has been said 
long since that the most any of us can 
hope to do here to-day is to repeat the 
facts and the arguments of one of the most 
illustrious citizens that Massachusetts 
has ever produced, and so long as one of 
us Can hold a pen we propose to see to 
it that the story goes down through 
history how Lucy Stone came here year 
after year asking for justice and right. 
You have observed that if an idea can go 
up and down the earth and get itself rec- 
ognized enough times, it presently comes 
to pose as axiomatic truth, above the need 
of proof. Oae idea which has behaved in 
this way is the idea that somehow or other 
women are so differently constituted from 
men that they are incapable of caring for 
independence and liberty, that they can- 
not appreciate justice, that they are not 
willing to assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizens, and it is supposed to 
be enough to say, ‘Look at that; see the 
part they have played for the last thou- 
sand of years.” But would you put a 
potato into the cellar to grow, and then 
taunt it with not having vigorous sprouts? 
Would you puta bird into a cage,and then, 
when it sang, taunt it with not caring for 
liberty? Yet this is the way that women 
have been treated for more centuries than 
history cares to tell. The hypothesis is a 
convenient one that women are so consti- 
tuted that they cannot change. The only 
drawback to the theory is that it is not 
true. You may be familiar with the 
story of the cardinal who was afraid to 
look into Galileo’s telescope lest he might 
be compelled to see the moons of Jupiter, 
and the moons of Jupiter were contrary 
to Scripture and Aristotle. To-day we 
have a telescope which we call the law of 
evolution, and we are levelling it at every 
living thing in the universe. But there 
are some men who are afraid to level it at 
the woman question lest they be compelled 
to see that nature, at least, has not legis- 
lated in woman’s disfavor. These men 
are the intellectual descendants in a direct 
line of that old cardinal; and I join Gali 
leo in a hope similar to the one which he 
expressed when the cardinal died: “I 
hope that these men may have to 3ee the 
woman question in a new light, on their 
way to heaven if not before.” 

There are some things in history that 
Massachusetts would like to forget. She 
would like to forget, for instance, that 
dark page which records the establish- 
ment of schools for the youth of Massa- 
chusetts and the counting out of the girls. 
Do you think to-day that it isn’t worth 
while to spend the public money educat- 
ing the girls of the Commonwealth? Two 
hundred and fifty years ago the girls were 
counted off the school rolls. To-day wom- 
en are counted off the citizen roils, and 
for what reason? Are they lacking in in- 
telligence and patriotism? Try us and see. 
There will be a civil service reform test 
introduced. We are ready for it. Inquire 
whether we have any property, whether 
we pay any taxes, whether we have any 
interest in those questions relating to that 
codéperative housekeeping which has been 
spoken of, which we usually call munici- 
pal government. 

Sometimes an hypothetical visitor comes 
to us from other planets. Suppose one 
should come now from Mars. What kind 
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of report would this visitor take back to 
his constituency on the banks of 
canals of Mars? He would say: “Over 
there I found a government which 

are pleased to call a government of the 
people, and it turns out to be a govern. 
ment of only part of the people. And 
where do you think they draw the line? 
Not at education or patriotism or prop. 
erty; they draw it at sex. I founds 
woman over there whose war record ig 
the pride of the nation, and they wouldn't 
let her vote. I found a woman who wrote 
one of their great national hymns, aad 
they won’t let her vote. [found a woman 
who is one of the best editors ia the city, 
but knowledge of public questions seems 
to have nothing to do with the case of 
citizenship, for they won’t iet that editor 
vote because she belongs to the outlawed 
sex.’’ Whatever the inhabitants of Mars 
or any other plavet may say to facts like 
these, there is not much doubt as to what 
will be said by the relentless critic of 
future ages, and every year that matters 
go On in this way it has been making the 
case worse for us. 
think Chicago would suffer and groan 
under its present dispensation of bad 
government if Mias Willard were its 
mayor, as she ought to be? I want to ask 
that you disfranchise us nolonger. I ask 
that you begin to-day to write a new 
article for the Magna Charta of Massa. 
chusetts, an article which will read in 
this wise: ‘*To no woman will we deny 
or delay right or justice.” 


Mrs. JULIA WarRD Howe—Like Mrs, 
Livermore I am led to remember times 
far distant from these, when the advo. 
cates of woman suffrage who came to this 
State House were indeed few in number, 
It seemed a forlorn hope then, although 
we were not forlorn, for we had great 
advocates with us. But how different is 
the aspect of our question today! We 
felt, I am sure, as confident then as we do 
now, and for the same reason—we knew 
that a great vital principle underlaid our 
demand. It was that that gave us 
strength, it was that that gave us power, 
It is that to-day that gives us strength 
and power, and upon that we rely. Ire 
member a remonstrant of that time who 
was asked, ‘‘Do you speak for anybody?” 
‘For no association,” she said, ‘but I 
think I represent all the intelligent and 
éducated women of Massachusetts.” Mr, 
Garrison, I think perhaps’ with more can- 
dor than courtesy, said, ‘I think the lady 
represents herseif.”’” Now if this is a rep- 
resentative government we are all inter- 
ested; and does anybody pretend to say 
that the advocates of woman suffrage 
to-day do not represent a great popular 
movement and a very earnest and just 
popular desire? Here we have Lad 
Henry Somerset, a woman of great posi- 
tion and just influence in her own country, 
one of the women endowed with true 
public spirit. Oh, that that jewel were 
worn by all of her sex—and all of the 
other, too! She comes and speaks to us 
out of the solid experience of the English 
people. Whatever you may think of John 
Bull, he is not exactly a transcendental 
dreamer. He is not so much of a vision- 
ary, he doesn’t live in the clouds alto- 
gether; and in that London, that great 
city, this experiment which we beg you 
to imitate without delay has been fully 
tried and has been found most excellent. 
It is the great public heart that asks for 
this. It is the great public mind that says 
to you, the hour has come, do not delay. 
It will not strike twice. And that is my 
petition to you. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell! had understood 
that a gentleman was present as counsel 
for the remonstrants, proposing to make 
a point against woman suffrage in regard 
to the action of women in school elections 
in Boston. Mr. Blackwell said: 

I want to say, no man can deprecate 
more than I any sectarian controversy. I 
want also to say that no party is alto- 
gether to blame for the existence of such 
controversy, but that for the last ten 
years the women of Boston who have 
voted have shown the most disinterested, 
public spirited activity, and the greatest 
power of organization, of any body of 
voters that ever existed in the Union. If 
there is anything objectionable in the 
action of these ladies, if there is anythin 
unfortunate in the condition of the schoo 
question. the proper and only remedy is 
to give women full municipal suffrage. 
Give them every interest in the city of Bos- 
ton that men have, and lift up your poli- 
ties out of the sectarian groove. Let the 
women vote as Republicans or Democrats, 
let them vote as they believe, and the 
stalwart manhood of Massachusetts will 
protect them in the exercise of their right 
to vote. A letter has appeared in the 
daily press purporting to be written by & 
woman, but evidently written by a lawyer, 
and the whole point that is made by this 
so-called woman is that if women vote, 
the men are so tyrannical and abusive that 
they will make the woman’s life miser- 
able. I stand here as the representative 
of the manhood of Massachusetts in this 
particular to say it is a slander on the 
men. Ido not believe there is any body 
of men native born or foreign born, Re 
publican or Democrat, who will not stand 
by the right of his own wife, and mother, 
and sister, to vote their convictions 
honestly and fairly. 

Mrs. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN—It is a misfor- 
tune that the speakers on this occasion 
are crowded out, for when we held our 
business meeting to decide who should 
make the speeches, it was decided that 
the presidents of these different organiza- 
tions should address the committee and 
introduce their own speakers. I should 
not be here myself if it were not for the 
opening made for me by Lady Hen 
Somerset. I followed in her wake. An 
the thought [ had as I was following on 
was of the dear, noble, courageous souls 
who have passed on before and who have 
opened the way for all of us. Lucy Stone 
has made an opening through which has 
come all this womanhood of Massachu- 
setts. And then as I looked over 
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audience I thought of the objection that 
bas been brought to the matter which 
we are considering to-day, that women do 
not want to vote, and then, I said, these 
must be all remonstrants. ( Laughter.) 

FRANK K. FosTeER—I have the honor to 
appear here to-day as chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Federation of Labor of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and I esteem myself fortunate 
in that my official instructions coincide so 
exactly with my private judgment. The 
industrial organizations of the country 
are practically a unit in favor of the ex- 
tension of suflrage to women. The Na- 
tional Trades Union Congress which met 
in Denver last December, in its declara- 
tion upon this subject but reiterated a 
cardinal principle in the polity of the 
labor movement when it proclaimed its 
fealty to the idea of absojute industrial 
and political equality for the women of 
the land. Let us be fair, gentlemen, and 
acknowledge that it is not because women 
know so little, but because they know so 
much, that political managers have op- 

osed their coming into their rightful 
Peritage of absolute and unqualified 
equality and opportunity with the male 
sex. If the law of evolution be true, that 
faculties can only reach their highest de- 
velopment through use, what claim for 
justification have those who refuse the 
women of our race an ms ee gree J for the 
exercise of the suffrage? I appear here 
to-day representi:g no spirit of socialism 
or prejudice or race or creed, but as one 
who may claim in some small! degree to 
speak for the voiceless thousands of the in- 
dustrial world, and in the name of that vast 
constituency enrolled in the ranks of or- 
gauized labor, to demand the removal of 
every restriction which stands in the way 
and limits the oppurtunity of those who 
earn their daily bread by the sale of their 
daily labor, whether men or women. 
(Applause. ) 


Mrs. EM1ILy MCLAUGHLIN: A member 
of the Celiic race was asked this question : 
‘*Which is the most impurtant, the sun or 
the moon?” He thought a moment and 
then said, ‘‘Why, the moon, of course. 
The moon shines at night when it is all 
dark and the sun shines in the day when 
there is plenty oflightanyway.” I think, 
gentlemen, we are 4 little in this position. 
After ail the light that has been shed on 
this question | feel that it is almost need- 
less to speak any further words, yet I re- 
member that in the mouth of many wit- 
nesses the truth shall be established, and 
that in the multitude of counsellors therefis 
safety. I very much desire to see the pas- 
sage of this bill. I appear before you 
this morning in my own behalf and in the 
name of the organization which I repre- 
sent, numbering eleven thousand women 
of the city of Boston and throughout the 
State of Massachusetts, to ask you to re- 
port favorably on this bill. It seems to 
me whatever may be the opinion of gen- 
tlemen regarding the right of women to 
vote in State and uational elections, that 
fair-minded and intelligent men must see 
the wisdom and justice of granting this 
more limited opportunity of suffrage 
which we areasking here. Let me remind 
you that these matters relating to munici- 
pal suffrage are but the larger and multi- 
plied home and family life. The matters of 
the municipality are those that pertain to 
the daily life; the property you own, the 
taxes you pay, the house you live in, the 
streets you walk in, our schools and 
churches, our places of amusement, our 
hospitals and city institutions. These 
pertsin to the business life in which so 
many thousands of women of this State 
are engaged, many of them single women 
having no one to represent them; many 
of them widowed women bringing up 
families of children, foiling to educate 
them and make them useful members of 
society. I am myself a widow, and I 
come this morning in the name of those 
widows of Massachusetts who are bring- 
ing up families of little children, and who 
earnestly desire to make them good and 
useful citizens, and ask you to think 
seriously what action you take when you 
consider this bill. 


Mrs. E. TRASK HILL: I represent 11, 
290 women of the city of Boston, not, as 
some have thought, women scattered 
throughout the State. That number of 
women registered in the last election. 
Ninety per cent. of them voted in a very 
stormy day. That shows you whether 
the women want to vote or not. I believe 
they have a right to come here and claim 
the privilege we are claiming this morn- 
ing because of their faithful performance 
of this duty that has been put upon them. 
Then we want a larger share in the suf- 
frage on account of the corrupt condition 


of the city of Boston today. We are | 


anxious to make it safe for our daughters 
to walk the streets of Boston. We are 
anxious to make a purer atmosphere for 
our boys; and if we have municipal suf- 
frage granted to us we can appear in the 
council chamber and the aldermanic cham- 
ber, and the votes will be vastly different 
in regard to indecent performance at our 
theatres and indecent posters about our 
streets. We are anxious for municipal 
suftrage because we see the dangers at- 
tending the pathway of our children in 
regard to the saloon. We beg you as men 
of the old Bay State, we beg you as pa- 
triots, we beg you as fathers and hus- 
bands, to hear this cry that is going up, 
and give to the women of Massachusetts 
the right to make it safe for their loved 
ones to be abroad. 

JaMES F. MorTON: I represent ten 
thousand Good ‘Templars who have offi- 
cially endorsed municipal suffrage for 
women. I also represent the Second Na- 
tionalist Club of Boston, which is com- 
posed of earnest men and women, and 
takes the same position. If I were to 
= on this question I should follow 
three main lines. First, the self-evident 
justice of the proposition, which is un- 
answered and unanswerable. Second, the 
effect of the ballot on women in upliftin 
municipal politics and yaaa te mast 
cipal corruption, which is proved by the 
results of woman suffrage wherever tried. 


Third, the educational effect of the ballot 


upon woman herself. 

Mr. Blackwell desired to ask if there 
were any petitions before the committee 
against woman suffrage. The chairman 
replied that he was not aware of any. Mr. 
Thomas Russell stated that none had been 
presented, but they would be sent by the 
ladies whom he represented. Mr. Russell 
then spoke in behalf of the remonstrants. 


He said: 1 appear before you to-day as 
the spokesman of a number of women 
who, realizing the activity and vigor with 
which the movement to inflict the suffrage 
upon the women of this State is urged 
upon each successive Legislature that as- 
sembles in these halls, have organiz:d for 
the purpose of having put before you the 
reasons and arguments why this large 
extension of the suffrage asked for by the 
petitioners shouid not be granted. Be- 
lieving, as they do, that the proper place 
for woman is not in public urging or 
remonstrating against legislation before 
public gatherings, but rather in the home, 
the hospital, the school, the public institu- 
tion where sin and suffering are to be 
found and to be alleviated, they have not 
themselves appeared before you; but not 
wishing that the claim should be made, 
as they knew it would be if no one ap- 
peared, that no one cared to oppose this 
measure, they have requested me to appear 
before you as their representative. I 
shall try to state briefly the reasons why 
they and I think that this legislation is 
unwise and unjust to both the men and 
women of this Commonwealth. It is 
claimed that the right of suffrage is a 
natural, inalienable, inherent right that 
pertains to women as an attribute of her 
existence; that she has been deprived of 
this right by ourlaws. If this be so there 
is no further argument needed. But never 
bas this right of suffrage at any time or 
in any country been recognized as an in- 
herent, inalienable right... Were it such a 
right there could be no qualification of it. 
But there are limitations of age and edu- 
cation, and, in many places, of property, 
and 1 do not believe that any one here 
would argue that all those qualifications 
should be swept away in this Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to-day. There is 
one argument that I must say I was sur- 
prised to hear raised again, and that is the 
claim that because woman is taxed she 
should vote. ‘Tax-paying is not and 
never has been in this Commonwealth the 
basis of the right to vote. It is not to-day 
a prerequisite for voting. The right of 
suffrage in this Commonwealth is not iu 
any way founded upon the liability to 
taxation. If this principle should be 
recognized it should logically be extended 
80 as to give more votes to the individual 
paying the larger tax. 

The petitioners claim that the extension 
to the women of this State of the privi- 
lege and duty of voting in municipal mat- 
ters will promote tne ultimate end of all 
good government, the common god. 
They claim that our municipal govern- 
ment will be made better by the partici- 
pation of women, and that woman herself 
will be benefited and improved by the 
granting of this privilege. It is the duty 
of those proposing such a radical change 
in our laws to prove to you and to the 
Legislature that such a proposed change 
will work for the common good. It is 
not enough for them to say, ‘*We believe 
that it would work well’ and call upon 
those opposed to show why it shouldn’t 
be passed. The burden of proof is upon 
the petitioners to show that it would ac- 
complish more good than harm. This 
burden of proof the woman suffragists do 
not give us. They fail to point out a 
single definite, positive advantage to be 
gained to women or to the community at 
large by this legislation. There are gen- 
eralizations about the superior purity and 
higher moral sense of women. But we 
have the history of New Jersey, where the 
experiment of woman suffrage has been 
tried, and where the suffrage was, after 
trial, restricted to men, the change being 
made on account of outrageous frauds in 
the way of repeating perpetrated by 
women. 

There are claims that woman would be 
elevated by the ballot, that she would be 
more respected if she possessed the suf- 
frage. but it is difficult to see how it is to 
elevate her, or that she needs such eleva- 
tion. There are some definite, positive 
objections to imposing the duty of suf- 
frage upon women that can be pointed 
out, and first of them is the effect upon 
women themselves. There is one fact, 
the existence of which the advocates of 
this measure persistently ignore in treat- 
ing of this subject, but it remains a fact, 
and any one who would come to a correct 
solution of the problem presented cannot 
ignore it. This fact is the difference of 
sex. Nature has imposed upon women 
certain burdens and duties of which this 
Legislature cannot relieve her. To her 
has fallen the burden of maternity, a 
burden not to be taken from her if the 
race and the existence of the State are to 
continue. Her duties are in the home, or 
in the educational and charitable lines 
connected with the home. A large ma- 
jority of the working women whose lot 
has compelled them to depart from that 
life are looking forward to leaving their 
present employment and assuming the 
home duties of wives and mothers, as 
being those to be looked forward to and 
assumed by all women. For 4 score and 
a half of years while this question has 
been agitated, the advocates of the cause 
of woman suffrage have been persistently 
and faithfully pressing upon the women 
of the State the importance of the ques 
tion, and aided by a fund created for the 
express purpose of preaching the gospel 
of this matter, they have been doing all 
they could to make converts, and have, 
by organization and persistent effort in 
every direction, been joining forces with 
every movement of whatever nature, in- 
cluding populism and socialism, they 
have obtained an expression in favor of 
their cause from less than 5% of the 
women of this State entitled by their con- 








dition to the exercise of the suffrage. The 
women of this Commonwealth have 
through all the disturbances and excite- 
ment, gone on pursuing the even tenor of 
their way, attending to their duties as 
wives and mothers, and left it to their 
sons, fathers, husbands and brothers to 
protect them from the burdens sought to 
be imposed upon them by some of their 
sex. 

Mr. Roz—Last year at the hearing the 
question was asked whether there were 
any remonstrants or anyone to appear 
for the remonstrants. A single individ- 
ual arose and said that he appeared for 
the remonstrants. That was a gentleman 
who has figured here for a number of 
years as a member of the third house, so 
called. At the end of the session it ap- 
peared, when the matters of expenses 
were footed up, that this gentleman re- 
ceived $500 for merely standing in his 
place and saying he represented Mrs. 
Homans. I wish to ask the gentleman 
who appears for the remonstrants to-day 
whether he comes in any such attitude or 
any such capacity as the gentleman re- 
ferred to last year. 

Mr. RussELL—I can only answer that 
nothing has been said between me and 
the ladies who asked me to appear here 
in regard to compensation, and, further, 
I will say that it has not been my inten- 
tion to accept any compensation for so 
appearing. I wish to state that I repre- 
sent no organization, anything more than 
an informal gathering of ladies, and as 
for the numbers I cannot state. 

But I do not come here basing my claim 
to be heard on the numbers of those who 
have asked me to appear here. It is the 
justice of the cause that I speak upon that 
entitles me to a hearing, as it would if 
there were no one but myself. 


Dr. Helen F. Webster of Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mrs. Esther T. Boland of South 
Boston. Mr. F. C. Nash of West Acton, 
and Mr. John Dean, also spoke earnestly 
and effectively for equal rights. 


—~ — 


THE GAINS OF THE FAIR. 


Following is the summary of receipts 
and expenses of the Woman Suffrage Fair 





in December : . 

From Tickets....... $209 41 

“6 GAMO cc ccsese 1,645 39 

‘“ Donations ..... 116 75 

06 Cee ccccscece 88 96 

** Souvenir Books... 4090 

‘* Melrose Sale... , . 40000 
$2,501 41 

EXpemges osc csccers 714 25 

$1,787 16. 


or 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 





Rditors Woman’s Journal: 

The letter written from Albany last 
week was hastily closed because your 
correspondent must catch the train going 
southward so that some interesting items 
had to be omitted. The Amendment was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Pound so quietly that al.hough Mrs. 
Henry and I were listening we hardly 
heard the words. The scene in the As- 
sembly was more dramatic. There Mr. 
Nixon of Chautauqua rose and asked unan- 
imous consent to introduce the resolution. 


-The speaker, Mr. Fish, announced the 


request and Mr. Nixon added that it was 
a‘*Woman Suffrage Amendment.” Mr. 
Ainsworth, who is the Republican leader, 
at once rose, and said he hoped that there 
would be no objections, but that the 
unanimous consent would be granted. 
By this time the full attention of the 
House was aroused, and Mr. Foley, the 
Democratic leader, who was in the corri- 
dor, hastened back to his seat. Oa prin- 
ciple he has objected to nearly every 
resolution introduced by Republicans, so 
he demanded sharply ‘‘What is this reso- 
lution?” ‘*Woman Suffrage,” replied the 
speaker. ‘‘Oh,” said Mr. Foley, and sub- 
sided into his seat without a word, so 
utterly refusing to object that a laugh ran 
through the chamber. Many new friends 
were met and made among the members, 
and after the adjournment Mrs. Henry 
and myself paid our respects to the 
Lieutenant Governor, Hon. Charles T. 
Saxton, who received us with every cour- 
tesy, and seemed to think, as did all whom 
we met, that we had a brilliant prospect of 
success, and that the Legislature would 
do what the Constitutional Convention 
refused. 

On Tuesday evening I began the jour- 
ney to Atlanta, reaching Covington, Ky., 
the next day, where I was delightfully en- 
tertained by Mrs. Mary B. Trimble and 
her daughter, Mrs. Fanny Trimble Fack- 
ler. On Wednesday afternoon there was 
a reception, which brought together the 
leading,women interested in suffrage and 
many society people. On Thursday even- 
ing I spoke in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Mrs. 
Eugenia B. Farmer, the president of the 
Covington society, presided, and a good 
audience assembled to hear the first 
woman suffrage argument ever given in 
Covington. Mrs. Farmer is a woman of 
great energy and marked ability; she is 
pushing the cause vigorously and now 
that women have the right of school suf- 
frage in the cities of the second class in 
Kentucky, she hopes to bring a good num- 
ber to the polls at the next election. 

From Coyington I journeyed to Hunt- 
ingdon, Tenn., where Mr. J. W. Baber, 
the president of the Normal College, had 
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made arrangements for a lecture. The 
college is a flourishing institution with 
both young men and maidens as pupils, 
and it is gratifying to know that a lively 
discussion of woman suflrage has been 
going on among them. Last week a 
young lady, Miss Minnie Kerr, delivered 
an address on the subject, and my lecture 
was listened to by a large audience, who 
seemed deeply interested. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
Huntingdon, Tenn., Jan. 27. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hon. James L. Hughes, inspector of 
schools at Toronto, in an able and logical 
pamphlet called ‘* Kqual Suffrage, ” 
answers a host of objections to women’s 
enfranchisement and explains the origin 
of false ideas concerning women. Mr. 
Hughes is a thoughtful writer as well as a 
brilliant speaker, and many will find this 
little work valuable. It is published by 
William Briggs, Toronto, Canada. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Fresno, Cal., is getting signers to a peti- 
tion giving married women the right to 
do business in their own name and to col- 
lect theirown wages. In that State the 
law gives a man the right to one-half of a 
woman’s wages, and if she does business 
she must do it in her husband’s name, 
which is a fruitful source of divorce, so 
many husbands squander their wife’s 
money as fast as they can get it. 


“The New York betrayal’ of the 
Lexow reformers is just what was to be 
expected. Noreform in a system of cor- 
ruption can be accomplished without a 
reform in the voting constituency. Such 
a reform was attempted in the N. Y. Con- 
stitutional Convention, but defeated by 
Joseph Choate, Elihu Root, and their con- 
federates. Until educated women are 
made voters in municipal elections, reform 
will at best be only partial and spasmodic. 


An Equal Rights Association was re- 
cently organized in Paducah, Ky., with 
Mrs. Dora Koger president, Mrs. EK. L. Mil- 
ler secretary, and Mrs. E. W. Bagby treas- 
urer. A number of men are members, 
and in several cases husband and wife 
have given in their names together. The 
special work of the Association will be to 
secure school suffrage for women, by an 
amendment to the charters of cities of the 
third class, of which Paducah is one. 


The new Journal of Household Economics 
ofters a bright variety of articles on domes- 
tic matters, by Mrs. Dietrick, Mrs. Diaz, 
Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Harbert 
and other able women, and Mrs: C. M. 
Dearborn of the Boston cooking school 
gives some chafing dish recipes that make 
one’s mouth water. The next number will 
contain articles by Miss Frances Willard, 
Miss Lilian Whiting, and a very interest- 
ing illustrated article on ‘‘South Ameri- 
can Homes’’ by Miss Isabel King. 


Mrs. Lucy £. R. Scott, one of the edi- 
torial writers in the ‘‘Woman’s Number” 
of the Denver (Colo.) Daily News told 
‘‘How we Voted.” She said among other 
things: 

We voted, and the ticxet for which the 
greatest number of women voted was the 
successful one. It was very unpopular 
not to vote. All parties, and there were 
four tickets, all advised the women to 
vote, urged them to vote, persuaded them 
to register and insisted upon their voting. 

What is the result? The women of 
Colorado have demonstrated that women 
will vote, good women, educated women, 
rich women and poor women ; women who 
do not need the franchise for themselves, 
but who can see the benefits which their 
less fortunate sistere will derive from its 
possession, women who have worked all 
their lives for equal suffrage. Those who 








have believed their right equal with men, 
but did not feel the necessity of fighting 
for this right, and those who thought the 
privilege unwomanly or entirely unneces- 
sary, became thoroughly convinced of the 
importance of the ballot. It is doubtfal 
if the strongest suffragist outside of Colo- 
rado can appreciate the difference in the 
attitude of the man and woman without 
the ballot and of man to woman with a 
ballot in her hand. The Colorado women 
have had practical experience of the 
others’ theories. 





—— —<— 


AMUSEMENTS. 





ASTLE Q. 


THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 


David Henderson's 
American Extravaganza Co., 
In the Transplendental SPECTACLE, 


ALADDIN, JR. 
HOLLIS sARiiAn 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


FEB. 4—SECOND AND LAST WEEK. 
The Great Spectacular Hit! 


The Girl | Left Behind Me 


25 HORSES 100 SOLDIERS 
in the Great Rescue Scene. 
Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat Matinee at 2, 

FEB 11I—MR. NAT C. GOODWIN, in 
Repertoire. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rican & Harrie and } 
CHaRLE# FRvAMAN § 

















Prope. and Managers 





MONDAY, FEB. 4—Positively Last Week. 
Canary and Lederer’s Supreme Production, 


THE PASSING SHOW 


110—PEOPLE—110 
“A good thing—Push it along.’’ 
Evenings at 7 45. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
Monday, Feb. 1lth—A Studv in Laughter. 
The Great Comedy Hit, THE NEW BOY, 
with the Popular Comedian, James T Powsgrs. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F, ATKINSO .. Manager 


WALTER SANFORD’S 
Massive Production, the Original of all Racing 
and Sporting Dramas, 


“THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER.” 


Written by Henry Petit and Sir Augustus Harris. 
Evenings at8 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


Boston, DEC. 27, 1890. 
THE KNITTED MATTRESS Co., Canton 

Junction, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with the Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction. and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that pur- 
pose. We believe it an excellent article 
in every way. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 








INS| ST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CoO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 


AND 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC BEB 
has a very attractive stock, 


and invites you to examine 
them. 
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AFTER THE S80NG, 


BY HARRY ROMAINE. 


The liquid music of her voice 
Hath so bewitched the strings, 
They seem to play, from very choice, 
The melody she sings. 


And as the pressure of my bow 
Awakes the tuneless wood, 
So doth she set my heart aglow 
With her sweet womanhood! 
—Munsey’s Magazine. 
—_ +e 


PARTED. 


Brown leaves forget the green of May, 
The earth forgets the kiss of spring; 

And down our happy woodland way 
Gray mists go wandering. 


You have forgotten, too, they say, 
Yet, does no stealthy memory creep 

Among the mist wreaths ghostly gray, 
Where spell-bound violets sleep ?”’ 


Ah! send your thoughts sometimes to stray 
By paths that knew our lingering feet ; 
My thought walks there this many a day, 
And they, at least, may meet. 
—_——_~@r- 


TUSITALA, 





In Samoa where ships go by 

They laid thee in thy cradle high, 

Unto the star of morning nigh, 
Tuaitala. 


They looked to windward and to lee, 

Over the warm world and the sea; 

They saw none other like to thee, 
Tusitala. 


Ever those simple hearts that ache 
Shall love their mountain for thy sake, 


Dear dust the North can never take, 
Tusitala. 


Soft with that fragrant sunshine blend 
Our Prince of Beauty and their friend! 
Brave was thy course, and sweet thine end. 
Tusitala. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
——  —— 


LADY’S TRESSES. 





BY EMILY *HAW FORMAN. 


When summer flowers have shut their sunny 
eyes, 

And summer birds to southern lands have flown; 

When crickets chant their drowsy monotone, 

And sadly through the pines the south wind 
sighs; 

When over hill and plain in lavish tides 

The golden-rod its garnered sunshine sheds, 

And asters, white and purple, nod their heads, 

And seem to say ‘‘Naught that is fair abides !’’ 

Ah, then, in shady lane and grassy field, 

What new delight thy slender spires to find, 

With tress of hyacinthine bells entwined! 

Fragrance like thine no rose of June can yield: 

No lily can eclipse thy snow, dear prize, 

Flung backward from sweet Summer as she 
flies. 


2 


A LONELY SOUL. 


“Be you my boarder ?” 

The person addressed looked around 
with a smile at her questioner. She had 
just alighted from the cars at a wayside 
station among the hills, and there was an 
amused look in her dark eyes, as she an- 
swered, ‘‘If you are Miss Martha Bascom, 
then I be.” 

The other woman drew a long breath of 
relief. ‘*l was so afraid,” she said, ‘‘that 
something would happen to hender your 
coming. Now, just as soon as the cars 
are out of sight, I'll bring around the 
horse, and we will go home. It’s Deacon 
Hinds’s horse, and he’s dreadful afraid of 
railroads.” 

Disappearing behind the station fora 
moment, she presently came leading a 
very meek-looking animal. She held him 
by the bit, at arm’s length, and seemed 
very much afraid he would step on her. 
It was quite evident Martha did not feel 
at home with horses. 

The smal! trunk was placed in the back 
of the open wagon by the station-master, 
and, climbing up beside her driver, the 
boarder, whose name was Marcia Ames, 
presently found herself riding down a 
most beautiful country road. 

It had been a warm June day, and the 
sun was stil] hot on the little depot plat- 
form, but as they turned into the shady 
highway, a cool breeze met them, laden 
with al) the fragrance of the pines and 
other sweet odors of the wood. The wild 
roses made pink all the hedges. On one 
side Marcia saw a meadow white with 
daisies, like summer snow; and when 
Martha Bascom, on meeting 4 carriage, 
turned out to let it go by, her wheels 
crushed the mint that grew by the road- 
side, and the strong fragrance came to 
Marcia like a welcome. She sighed with 
content. “I am glad I answered that 
queer advertisement,” she said to herself, 
‘and I will stay here all summer, if things 
are bearable.” 

““What a lovely road?” she said to her 
companion. 

“Aint it?’ replied Martha. ‘Some- 
times when I’m worried most to death, I 
walk down the depot road, as we call it, 
and my cares all fade away, and things 
don't seem worth minding.” 

Miss Ames looked at he:. ‘A charac- 
ter,” she thought, ‘‘and one that I shall 
like to study.” 

She saw a straight figure that disdained 











the support of the back of the seat; a 
care worn face with grave gray eyes and a 
smiling mouth that did not seem to belong 
to the rest of the face’ She was dressed 
in a brown checked gingham. as clean as 
possible; you could see the folds where it 
had been ironed. She wore a shade hat 
with strings, which were tied in a prim 
bow under a rather equare chin. 

She looked up and caught Marcia’s 
glance. 

‘*] hope,” she said, *‘you won’t laugh a* 
my hat; I can’t bear bunnets. I know 
hats are for girls; but I put strings on 
this, and thought they would take the 
curse off.” 

‘*T am not a girl,” said Marcia, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and I have a hat in my trunk. I 
hope you won’t insist on my putting 
strings on it.” 

“Oh!” replied the other, ‘‘youcan wear 
what you have a mind to; I don’t care.” 

‘*You need not be surprised,” she went 
on, “if folks look pretty sharp at you. 
You see I didn’t tell anybody I was going 
to take a boarder, and they don’t know 
who you can be. I hope you will be con- 
tented. I haven’t got much room, but I 
can give you a good bed. And I've bought 
a hammock for you. All the summer 
boarders I ever heard of loved to set in 
them.” 

And Marcia assured her she loved ham- 
mocks, and did not care for room, as she 
intended to live out of doors most of the 
time. ‘ 

People did stare when they met them, 
and presently the horse was brought toa 
standstill by Martha before the gate of a 
low red house on the side of a hill, and she 
told her companion she had got home. 
‘*You go in the front door,” said she, ‘‘and 
I will get somebody to help me out with 
your truok, and carry the horse home. Go 
in and turn to the left. I won’t be but a 
minute.” 

Marcia followed directions, and found 
herself ina large front room. The floor 
was painted yellow, and was so clean it 
shone; various worn places were trying 
to hide under braided mats,and everything 
was spotlessly clean. Between the two 
front windows a table was set for two. 
‘‘Her dining-room,”’ she said to herself, 
‘tor her kitchen,’ as she caught sight of a 
small cook-stove. A door opened between 
the side windows, and Marcia saw a piazza 
with a hammock in a shady corner. There 
was a home-made lounge in one part of 
the room, and she sat down on it, think- 
ing she would not remove her bonnet un- 
til she went to her room. 

And then Martha came in; she untied 
her hat-strings with nervous hands. 

“I don’t know how to tell you,” she 
said, ‘but this is all the house I’ve got. I 
know it’s ridiculous for me to think of 
taking a boarder, but I’ve got to earn 
some money somehow, and there didn’t 
seem to be any other way.” 

She held out her hands, and Marcia saw 
that they trembled. ‘I will do well by 
you,” she went on; ‘‘do say that you will 
put up with it and stay. You don’t know 
what it will be to me.” 

There was something in the woman’s 
face that touched Marcia. ‘‘She is in 
trouble,” she thought, ‘‘and I am going to 
help her.” 

She smiled reassuringly. ‘If you don’t 
think I shall crowd you,” she said, “I'll 
stay. But you don’t mean this room is 
all you have?’ And Martha hastened to 
tell her there was a bedroom where she 
could sleep. ‘‘I shall sleep on the lounge,” 
she added, as she opened the door of the 
little sleeping-room, and Marcia went in 
and took off her bonnet. 

It was the next morning. Martha’s 
housework was all done; so she took her 
rocking-chair out on the piazza, where her 
boarder was trying the new hammock, 
and as she rocked, she knit, and presently 
began to talk. 

“TI want to tell you all about it,” she 
said. 

“You see, this was father’s house, and, 
when he died, he left it to brother James 
and me, after mother. James, he thought 
he would move right down here, and he 
wanted mother and me to live in with 
them, and have a chamber finished off to 
sleep in; but we didn’t want to—we didn’t 
like his wife over and above—and s0 we 
divided the house. Afterwards, James 
built on a porch on his part. They’ve got 
a dining-room and everything. 

‘‘And mother and I lived in here for a 
good many years. We got along real com- 
fortable. She had her pension, and I 
sewed braid; but after a while they 
stopped bringing braid around. It was all 
sewed on machines in the straw shop. 
And then mother died.” 

She was silent a moment, and Marcia 
saw her lip quiver. 

“She died, and I was all alone. James 
wanted me to break up aad live in with 
them—his wife wanted this room for a 
parlor—but I could not; it was home and 
I knew it wouldn’t be in the other part. 

“The children were sarsy, too; they 
hadn’t used mother well, and one of them 
called me an old maid. His mother heard 
him, and I Jooked at her, for I thought 
she would take him to due; but she didn’t; 


she only laughed. And she knew,” con- 
tinued Martha, ‘‘all about my disappoint- 
ment, tov. I was going to marry Hiram 
Parker, and I had all my sheets and p l- 
lowcases made, and mother. and I were 
just going to quilt. I had five bed quilts 
all ready for the bars. He wasn’t sick but 
two weeks; it was the typhus fever. I am 
sure I feel just like a widder, and I went 
to his funeral as chief mourner. It was 
ral cruel for James’s wife to let her boy 
twit me so, as if I never had a chance to 
be married, like old Liddy Wilbur.” And 
| Martha’s knitting needles flashed brightly 
in the sun, and her gray eyes were almost 
black with the remembrance of her 
wrongs. Marcia murmured sympathiz- 
ingly, and presently Martha went on. 

‘It’s eight years now,” she said, ‘‘since 
| mother died, and they are always at me 
| to give them this part of the house. I 
| can’t bear to. I’ve got along in spite of 
| them, till now.” 

“But how could you?” said Marcia. 
‘‘What did you do to get something to 
eat?” 

The other woman looked at her a mo 
ment. ‘Il suppose,” she said, ‘you'll de- 
spise me, but I’ve worked just like a man. 
That field over there is mine. I planted 
it myself, and raised a good many thivgs 
to sell. | went huckleberrying, and I sold 
my grass standing, for fifteen dollars, 
every year, and year before last I sold 
potatoes enough to buy me a barrel of 
flour and an alpaca dress. I got a man to 
plough the fleld, and I planted the pota- 
toes myself, and hoed them, and dug 
them. I've got along all right till last 
year; it was so dry that everything dried 
up. There wasn’t any huckleberries, and 
my potatoes were too little to sell. James 
used to put a hose in the pond and 
get water to water his garden, but he 
never put adrop on mine. They wanted 
me to give up and they thought I would 
have to. 

‘*T came pretty short last winter. Many 
a time I did not have anything to eat but 
hasty pudding, and I sould not buy any 
tea. I used to smell it from the other part 
of the house, and I wanted it so bad. 

‘I will say [ don’t think James knew 
how poor I was; he has always been pretty 
good to me. And the neighbors used to 
invite me out to spend the afternoon. I 
used to be afraid sometimes they mis- 
trusted how poor I was. 

“I’ve got a splendid garden this year, 
but I know we may have a dry season 
again, and | made up my mind I must 
have a little money to fall back on. I laid 
awake night after night, thinking of every 
way folks took to earn money, and finally 
I thought if I could only take a lady 
boarder [ could save most of her board in 
the summer ; for most of folks like garden 
sass and so forth, and l’ve got most 
everything planted, and they are doing 
well. I tried to get the schoolmarm. I 
went to see her, and when she heard what 
accommodations I could give her, she 
laughed at me; but she promised she 
would not tell anybody I asked her. 

*“[ composed that advertisement my- 
self, and sent it to a Boston paper, because 
I didn’t know anybody around here that 
took a paper from there, and I could not 
bear to have anybody know | had tried to 
get a boarder if | did not get one. I 
never saw how it looked in print,” and 
she looked appealingly at Marcia, who 
told her kindly that it was very much to 
the point and all right. 

Then they sat in silence for a while, and 
Marcia thought how she had read the ad- 
vertisement in her city home, and laughed 
at it, and then suddenly determined to 
answer it, and find out what manner of 
woman Martha Bascom was. She thought 
over the words she had read: 

**Wanted, a lady boarder, by a plain 
country woman, who will do the best she 
can. ‘The view from the piazza is beauti- 
ful, and you will be sure to like it. Ad- 
dress Miss Martha Bascom, Littlefield, 
Mass.” 

And here she was, seated on the piazza. 
She let her eyes wander over the scene 
before her. 

“Yes, it is beautiful,” she thought. 
The house was on a hill, and she could 
look a long way down the valley at her 


feet. Field after field was outlined there; 
the stone walls that marked their bounda- 


ries seemed like children’s work—like the 
playhouses her brothers used to make 
years ago, marking out the rooms with a 
row of stones. A thick growth of bushes 
and trees told where a river crept, and 
she could see the glitter of the water, here 
and there, between the trees. 

‘*T don’t wonder,” she said to herself, 
“that the poor woman wanted to keep 
her home. I will help her all I can.” 

One day they were in the parlor, as Mar- 
cia called the piazza. She had hung it 
around with pretty shawls, and had a 
bright cushion in the hammock; a vine 
shaded one side, and Martha’s thrush 
sang in his cage among the leaves. 

‘There is one thing I want to tell you,” 
said Martha. ‘It don’t seem right to 
take four dollars a week for your board. 
I never was so happy in my life as I have 
been since you come. You don’t eat 
hardly a thing, and I haven’t had but one 
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white petticoat to wash for you since you | 
have been here.”’ 

‘*‘And there is one thing I want to tell 
you,” said her friend. ‘I always go | 
somewhere in the country in the summer, | 
and I never pay less than seven dollars a | 
week for board in my life. I intend to 
pay as much as that, [assure you. Four | 
dollars a week!” sh» said, scornfully. ‘It | 
is very evident, my dear Martha, you are 
taking your first boarder.” 

Martha sat up straight in her rocking: | 
chair; her eyes shone like diamonds, and | 
there was a faint red in her faded cheek. | 

“If you stay till September and pay me 
seven dollars a week,” she said excitedly, 
“Pll have me a cow. [can keep her as | 
well as not, if I can only get her in the | 
first place. I've gota pasture, and I can | 
raise a lot of pumpkins and fodder corn. | 
I know how to milk. I can make butter. | 
Why, I can most live on her milk,” and 
she burst into a flood of tears. and hid her 
face in her hands. | 

It seemed as if the poor woman could 
not talk enough about her cow, and her | 
gratitude to the lady who had proven | 
from the first such a godsend to her. 

‘I shall have something to love after 
you are gone,” she said one day. “I got 
me a cat after mother died; she was real 
pretty, and I thought so much of her. 
She used to sleep on the foot of my bed, 
and I did not feel half so lonesome nights, 
if I could not sleep; for if I spoke to her, 
she would purr, and come up and rub her- 
self against me. [ thought there never 
was such a cat; but James’s boys, they 
used to stone her whenever she went over 
on their side, and one day she came drag- 
ging herself home with a broken leg, and 
her head was hurt, too. She died before 
night, ard I buried her under the laylock 
there. And I missed her so I got me 
another ; but that one was missing within 
a week, and one of the boys kept asking 
me what had become of my cat, and laugh- 
ing in a hateful way. So [ made up my 
mind [ could not have any more pets. 

‘*But they won’t dare to hurt a cow, they 
are too valuable; and I could have the ; 
law on them if they did,” she added 
grimly. ‘‘Anybody can do what they 
have a mind to to cats, poor things!’’ for 
Martha had never heard of the ‘‘society 
with the long name.” 

‘Let me see,” said Marcia, ‘what kind 
of a cow will you get—Jersey ?” 

“I shall get a red and white one,” said 
Martha. ‘‘Father used to keep acow, and 
that was speckled red and white. I mean 
to get one just like her, if I can. What 
will James’s folks say! I guess they’ll 
think it will be some time before they’ll 
have my house for a parlor.” 

“It beats all,” she said, one day, “how 
little things trouble folks. Now, any 
great trial, like death and such, you can 
carry to the Lord, and He will help you 
bear it; but anybody feels so mean to 
trouble Him about the little things. 

‘*\Now, there was mother’s gold beads. 
She always told me I should have them 
after her. Many atime I’ve put them on 
my neck when I was a little girl, and 
wished mother would give them to me 
then; but she would take them, and say I 
should have them some time. 

‘*‘And when she died I was almost crazy, 
and James’s wife, she had to see to every- 
thing. 





| ent. 
| prize like her mother’s gold beads.” 





“It was afew weeks afterwards, and I 





saw mother’s beads on Maria's neck—that 
is her oldest girl. I felt dreadfully. I 
went out to the barn and talked to James 
about it. He said Maria wanted them as 
bad as I did, and he didn’t know as she 
would give them up. His wife made a 
fuss about it, and so I did not have them. 

‘But it was atrial. I neverhad a piece 
of jewelry in my lite but a cornelian ring. 
I have got that now, but I have outgrown 
it.” 

Now, Martha had a birthday that week; 
and James’s wife was astonished, as she 
was getting breakfast one morning, by see- 
ing her sister's boarder coming in. She 
had in her hand a beautiful gold chain. 
There was a locket attached, and the 
rhinestone in it sparkled like a diamond 
in the morning sun. 

‘*Mrs. Bascom,” said the lady, ‘‘I want 
to make a bargain with you. I want you 
to exchange your daughter’s gold beads 
for this chain ; it is fully as valuable, and 
prettier for her. 

‘*You know it is Miss Martha’s birth- 
day today, and [ want to give her a pres- 
| know there is nothing she will 


Both mother and child were delighted 
with the chain. 

‘I have always felt mean about those 
beads,” said Mrs. Bascom, ‘‘but the girl 
wanted them so; and I’m real glad to 
change. Here, let me brighten them up a 
bit,” and she hurried around after a 
piece of flannel and some whiting. 

And so it happened, just after break- 
fast, as Martha was getting up from the 
table, Marcia Ames's white arms went 
lovingly around her neck, and clasped 
there the precious beads. 

The autumn came all too soon, and the 
friends parted until next summer, Marcia 
said 

A gentle red and white cow stood by the 
bars in Martha’s pasture, and it was on her 
glossy neck that Martha left the tears she 
shed when the stage that bore her friend 
away went out of sight. 

For Marcia had insisted on the cow be- 
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coming a reality before she went away, 
and had named her at Martha’s request. 
Sultana was the rather high flown name 
she had bestowed upon her; and her mis- 
tress thought it just the right name, as, 
indeed, she would have if Marcia had 
called her Peter Snooks. They had a 
merry time when they christened the gen- 
tle creature, who calmly chewed her cud, 
and looked at them with her great mild 


eyes, as she thought to herself: ‘What | 


fools these mortals be!” 

I do not think Martha Bascom ever 
closed her eyes at night, as long as she 
lived, without thanking God for the friend 
she had found—a friend who did not for- 
get her as the years went by.—McClure’s 
Magazine. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING AT VIROQUA. 


Vrrogua, WIs., JAN. 21, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Our people had a fine woman suffrage 
address given them recently by Mrs. 
Emma Smith DeVoe, of Illinois. 


| women present! 
| prepared themselves to cast their first 


The | 


ticket in my life!’ indignantly replied 
one of the speakers. 


Imagine the feelings of some of the 
Women who carefully 


ballot intelligently, if only for Trustees 


lof the State University, at the October 
| election. 


8. R. Cc. 
Chicago, Jan. 18, 1895. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- | 
tion edits a page in the Kentucky White | 


Ribbon. 

Miss Askew is an ardent suffragist and 
an active worker in the Tampa Equal 
Rights Association. 

Miss Elizabeth Wallace, of Kelly House, 


| Chicago University, has been made prin- 
| cipal of the woman’s department of Knox 


College, Galesburg, Ll. 


The Woman’s Club and the Portia Club 
of New Orleans will each give a reception 
in henor of Miss Anthony and Mrs. 


ladies are going to have an entertainment | Chapman Catt during their visit in that 
to raise money to afd in keeping some one | city. 
at Madison this winter to educate the | At the recent elections in England, 


Legislature on suffrage matters. Col. 
C. M. Butt of our city is at the head of 
the movement. C. V. PORTER. 
—~@Qo = - —— 


WOMAN'S PRESENCE PRESERVED 
DECENCY. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JAN. 14, 1895. 
Editors Woman s Journal. 

During the recent election in Chicago 
there were quiet and decency at the polls 
during the day while the women were 
coming and going, but in the evening, 
while the votes were being counted and 
the women were absent, the air was foul 
with tobacco smoke and profanity. Ihad 
the opportunity of witnessing that feature 
in one of the best precincts of the city. 
It is to be presumed that the same was 
true of other places. L. WEBSTER. 

433 Carroll Ave, Chicago, Ill. 
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WHAT TWO ENGLISH WO ARE 
DOING. 


PARIS, FRANCE, JAN. 10, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Mr. Fisher Unwin sends me from Lon- 
don the following item, with a request 
that it be made public. I cannot think of 
a better thing to do with it than to send 
it to you for your widely-read and well- 
edited journal. So here it is: 

‘A novel enterprise, to which much 
interest is attached, has recently been un- 
dertaken by Mrs. Macdonnell.Lemmi and 
Miss Heath Wilson. They have estab- 
lished in the via Due Marcelli at Rome a 
stores and general supply agency to meet 
the considerable and hitherto unsatistied 
demands for British specialties required 
by travellers during the Roman season. 
While Miss Heath Wilson inherits much 
of her distinguished father’s artistic ca- 
pacity, Mrs. Macdonnell-Lemmi is well- 
known as an energetic and successful 
worker in causes relating to the status of 
women in the field of labor, and was for 
many years closely associated with the 
vigorous band of women who have made 
Edinburgh a centre of the progressive 
movement in this direction. A pleasant 
feature of the new departure is that a son 
of Mrs. Macdonnel!-Lemmi has voluntarily 
cut short a favorable career in the East in 
order to take part in the administration 


of the new firm.”’ 
THEODORE STANTON. 


+ 
or 


CONFESSION OF AN AGED VOTER. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In our church prayer-meeting, the sub- 
ject of municipal reform recently came 
up. Several speakers urged self-reform 
as our first and highest duty. ‘Unless 
we ourselves are pure and holy, how can 
we reform others?” ‘‘What a gigantic 
task is this self-reform!” said they. ‘Let 
us bend all our energies to this, and city, 
State and nation will take care of them- 
selves as a natural consequence.” 

Others objected that a man might be an 
angel of light himself, but, unless he felt 
an interest in this wicked world sufficient 
to make him vote for good officials, things 
would go from bad to worse. 

Then an elderly gentleman with a fringe 
of gray whiskers rose, and clasping his 
hands behind him said in a solemn tone: 
“Brethren, I’ve lived in this city about 
six years now, and l’ve voted at every 
election, but I must say I’ve never known 
anything about the character of the can 
didates. J asked a man once what he 
knew about ’em, and he said he knew one 
man on the ticket and he was a good fel- 
low, but he didn’t know anything about 
the rest. I never knew, either, but, of 
Course, I’ve always voted the straight 
ticket. 

‘““Now, what I wanter know is, how in 
the world can a man find out anything 
about who he’s a-votin’ for. That’s what 
I'd like to have you tell me.” 

“Go at it six months before election and 
keep at it! Why, I never voted a straight 





seven women were elected members of 
the Parish and District Councils, sixteen 
were chosen as Vestrymen, and 122 were 
made Pvor Law Guardians. 

Mrs. Helen H. Gardener will lecture 
before the Second Nationalist Club, Bos- 
ton, Jan. 27, at 7.30 P.M. The club 
meets regularly at Arcade Hall, 7 Park 
Square. After the address friends are 
invited to participate in discussion. 

A paper, prepared by Mr. William 
Stocking, entitled ‘‘Woman in Legisla- 
tion,” was read at a recent meeting of the 
Detroit Equal Suffrage Association, and 
by that organization was ordered printed 
for distribution. It gives striking cases 
of injustice inflicted on women in Michi- 
gan, under present laws. 

At least one-half the money deposited 
daily in the various banks of this business 
centre is carried there by women, except 
where the amount is unusually large. The 
number of women cashiers is increasing 
in commercial houses, and in one bank in 
this city there are so many women de- 
positors that a separate window has been 
opened for them, and a toilet-room in 
charge of a maid has been furnished for 
their comfort.— Chicago Tribune. 

When the late Dr. Holmes read Mrs. 
Annie Fields’ reminiscences of Whittier, 
he expressed a hope that she might per- 
form a similar task for him. This Mrs. 
Fields has done in a paper of personal 
recollections for the February Century. It 
is accompanied by a dozen letters written 
by Dr. Holmes to Mr. Fields, his publisher 
and devoted friend. ‘These letters are of 
the most intimate nature, and full of the 
genial humor of the Autocrat. 

The Duluth (Minn.) Press calls atten- 
tion to a discrimination against women in 
the new income tax law. It says: ‘*The 
income tax law pays a premium on single 
blessedness. Suppose a young woman 
has an income of $10,000, she has to pay 
a tax on but $6,000. Her intended hus- 
band has the same income and the same 
tax. But they marry, and the income 
tax law compels them to pay a tax on 
$16,000 instead of $12,000. The $4,000 of 
the woman is not exempt the mement she 
marries.” 

Mrs. W. H. Porter, wife of the editor of 
the Toledo Commercial, has ‘“‘dreamed a 
dream” of nineteenth century women, 
tall and spectacled, ‘‘wrangling at the 
polls, elbowed and jostled by roughs, and 
with their tongues hanging out, longing 
for unfulfilled ambitions.” Such a foolisn 
dream was hardly worth publishing, and 
only serves to create prejudice and to mis- 
represent the many thousand intelligent, 
refined, public-spirited women who are 
already voting in 22 States, and those who 
will soon vote in Ohio. 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer has lately 
organized an Equal Rights Association 
among the colored people in Covington, 
Ky., the first in the State. As women will 
vote for the school boards in the cities of 
the second class, Covington, Newport and 
Lexington, in 1895, it is particularly 
desirable that the colored women should 
be to some degree trained to exercise 
their new rights intelligently, and this 
training can nowhere be so effectually 
given asin an Equal Rights Association. 
The new Association is auxiliary to the 
Kentucky E. R. A. : 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Chivago is about to erect a fine 
new building seven stories high, fitted up 
with all the modern conveniences, and 
accommodating 300 guests. Board will 
vary from $2.50 to $5 per week. There 
will also be accommodations for women 
travelling alone who want all the com- 
forts of a good hotel without the attendant 
publicity. These will pay hotel rates. 
This Association began its work sixteen 
years ago in a frame dwelling on Michi- 
gan Avenue, with accommodations for 
thirty girls. 

The plans formulated by Mrs. Marion 
A. McBride in regard to the American 
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Pharmacy Fair to be held in this city 
next May are progressing finely. The 
Soldiers’ Home and the Rufus 8. Frost 
Hospital, Chelsea ; the Carney,Emergency* 
Charity Club, Somerville Vincent Me 
morial, Floating, Lend-a-Hand, and 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, and the Ladies’ Physiological 
Institute are preparing to occupy booths 
in the corridor outside the art gallery. It 
will be fitted up as a model hospital room, 
where each afternoon lectures on hospital 
work, followed by demonstrations will 
be given. 

‘There are now twenty-nine widows on 
the pension rolls of the government re- 
ceiving $100 or more a month, and if the 
House agrees to the Senate bills giving 
$100 a montb to the widows of Gens. 
Barks and Thomas L. Crittenden, the list 
will embrace thirty one names. Most of 
these are widows of distinguished army 
and navy officers, and receive the $100 a 
month allowance. But $166 a month goes 
to the widows of Gens. Logan, McClellan, 
Fremont, Cook, and F. P. Blair, and Mrs. 
Philip H. Sheridan and Mrs. David D. 
Porter get $208 a month pension, while 
the two living widows of Presidents, Mrs. 
Grant and Mrs. Garfield, receive $416 or 
$5,000 a year. 


“The University of Chicago has the 
largest attendance of women graduate 
students of any educational institution in 
the world.”’ Sosays Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, dean of the woman’s department 
of the university. Ninety-eight women 
graduates coming from Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar, Cornell, Bryn Mawr, and else- 
where in the United States and Canada, 
and from England and the continent, are 
pursuing special work within the uni- 
versity quadrangles. Several graduate 
‘*fellows” come from Gottingen, being at- 
tracted by the liberal fellowship offered in 
Chicago. The number of women in the 
university is 320, or about 25 per cent. of 
the total registration. 


In New York a remarkable sentence 
was lately passed on a woman by Justice 
Ingraham. Mrs. Frances J. Miner, who 
was arrested on the charge of strangling 
her infant, pleaded guilty to manslaughter 
in the second degree, and was sentenced 
to three days’ imprisonment in the Tombs. 
In passing this remarkable sentence, Jus- 
tice Ingraham said he had personally in- 
vestigated the case, and he sympathized 
with the woman. He was satisfied she 
did not intend to commit the crime. The 
woman’s story was a sadone. Deserted 
by her husband, she was forced to work 
when unfitted todo so. The night of the 
killing she was taken ill and was delirious. 
The next morning the child was found 
strangied in her room. 

The words, ‘‘Reserve the cots for two 
most uninteresting babies,’ always ac- 
company a check Miss Helen Gould sends 
each year for the support of two beds in 
the Babies’ Shelter connected with the 
Church of the Holy Communion, in New 
York city. She is especially interested 
in hospitals for the children and in day 
nurseries, and likes to take under her par 
ticular charge the little ones whom others 
would find unattractive. At her home at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, she has each 
Saturday morning a sewing-class of little 
girls, children of the workmen on her 
place. The gates of Lyndhurst always 
stand open, except on Sunday, and any 
one may enter and make the round of the 
grounds and the extensive greenhouses. 


To the late M. Duruy, the French his- 
torian, are due many of the privileges 
France has given to women. He decided 
that women who could pass successful 
examinations in medicine had as good a 
right as men to become doctors; he in- 
structed professors of the College of Med- 
icine to encourage women students; he 
licensed public classes for women who 
wished to receive as good an education as 
their brothers, thus starting the move- 
ment for the Jycees for young girls that 
are now being organized throughout 
France; and he had the Sorbonne classes 
opened to women. He also sat to a wo- 
man, Miss Nellie Jacquemart, for his por- 
trait, which afterwards won a place of 
honor in the Salon. The moving spring 
of action in all this was the love he had 
felt for his dead daughter, and to pay a 
tribute to her memory. 

The census reveals some curious facts 
about the distribution of New York’s 
excess of women. New York City has 
20,000 of them ; Brooklyn, 17,000; Albany, 
5,500; Troy, 5,000; Utica, 3,000; Roches- 
ter, 4,000; Syracuse, 1,100. They are all, 
practically, in the larger cities of the 
State, the one exception being Buffalo, 
which has 4,000 more men than women. 
It would be interesting to know more 
about these 4,000 superfluous Buffalo men, 
whether they are Polacks, Italians, lake 
sailors, canal boatmen, or merely lively 
young bachelors from the country in the 
western part of the State who have gone 
to Buffalo to seek their fortunes. New 
York City’s business opportunities, which 
atract crowds of men, seem to attract 
quite as many women. Yet the excess of 
wormen in New York is comparatively 





small. The city has 45 women to every 
44 men, while Brooklyn has 26 women to 
every 25 men, and Troy 11 women to 
every 10 men. Why should it happen 
that in the suburban counties nearest 
New York there should be more men than 
women? It would seem that of the pop- 
ulation drawn by the metropolis to this 
end of the State the unmarried men would 
nearly all live in the cities, and the dwel- 
lers in the suburbs would for the most 
part be people with families. Yet the 
suburban counties all show an excess of 
men—1,300 in Westchester, 1,700 in Rich- 





mond, and 2,300 in Queens.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
— —_—_~@e—__——_ 
HUMOROUS. 


Grandpa’s Birthday: ‘*Many happy re- 
turns of the day, grandpa! And mamma 
says, if you give us each fifty cents, we 
mustn’t lose it.”,— Brooklyn Life. 


Pertly—There is one thing I have to say 
in favor of the wind when it whistles. 
Dulihead—What's that? Pertly—It never 
whistles popular airs.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Potter—The scientists say that the way 
for a man to sleep is to think of nothing. 
Kidder—But they are wrong. The way to 
sleep is to think it is time to get up.— 
Vogue. 

Teacher—“*Let me write the songs of a 
nation, | care not who makes the laws.” 
Do you understand that? Bright Boy— 
Yes’m. Lots of Congressmen died poor, 
but the composer of ‘After the Ball” 
made a hundred tous— Teacher—Next.— 
Pacific Unitarian. 


The London newspapers made a distinc- 
tion between a simple notice of a death, 
for which they charged five shillings, and 
a brief obituary, for which they demanded 
seven and sixpence. 

One day Doctor Thomas Hume, a grave 
satirical London doctor, called at the 
office of a morning journal. and silently 
placed upon the counter the announce- 
ment of the death of a friend, together 
with five shillings. The clerk glanced at 
the paper, tossed it to one side, and said 
grutily, ‘‘Seven and six!” 

“I have frequently,” answered Hume, 
‘*had occasion to publish these simple no- 
tices, and I have never before been charged 
more than five shilliogs.”’ 

‘Simple!’ repeated the clerk, without 
looking up: ‘There’s an added line, 
‘Universally beloved and deeply re- 
gretted!’ isn’t there? Seven and six.” 

Hume produced the additional half- 
crown, and laid it deliberately by the 
others, observing in his most solemn tone, 
‘Congratulate yourself, sir, that this is an 
expense to which your executors will never 
be put.”— Youth's Companion. 





WHEN OTHERS FAIL 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the shat- 
tered sYstem by giving vigorous action to 
the digestive organs, creating an appetite 
and purifying the blood. It is prepared 
by modern methods, possesses the great- 
est curative powers, and has the most 
wonderful record ‘of actual cures of any 
medicine in existence. Take oaly Hood’s. 

Hoop’s PILLS are purely vegetable, and 
do not purge, pain or gripe. 25c. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


‘“*Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treat t in ical ay | and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song aloums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite murical settings of 
Heine’s tenoer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid, 


66 9 
Robert Franz’s Album of 
N ” 
Songs. 
Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and G+rman text. Vol.1,55 numbers; Vol, 2, 52num- 


bers. Each, heavy paper, Boards 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. F 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine, 
Guather, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


6ew! a 9” 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. Itis notachild's book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 5” cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid, 

Send for descriptive circular of novelties in vocal 

and instrumental musto. 








50 cents; 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘‘Symphony.”’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. N. Y. 





formterloes! Agents. $75 


& week. Exclusive territory. The 
asher. Washes al! the 

Gishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scaided 
fingers, nosoiled handsor clothing. 

o broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 

= durable,warranted. Circularsfree. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


The Yellow Ribbon Sneaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA H 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWBLL, and Lvoy 
E. AnTHoNnyY. For sale at Woman's Journa: 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 










MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean. 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


com Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,'4. A four years’ 





g 4 








greded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora and 
inical work offers superior advantages to ents, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the publie 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, i. D. 


tals. 
DeaN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 184. 
Your years’ seaded eouran tures, Guiasen Labo- 
oa ee and full Clinical Instruction. ents 
are admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospita 

and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information Pry, to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dean 
821 Kast 18th St.. New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city pr: 

The Doctor’s free dia msary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients reteived without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 18:27. 
THE OLpest Fish MARKET In Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Lon 
Brookline. ” ous 


49 Bromfleld Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 














different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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LEIT£R FROM U.&. SEAATOR HOAR. | part of us are giving all our time and | MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES.| & y , - s 
eda | thought, and money, too, to the Associa- M 5 . es ‘ SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 
’ ALDEN.—The League held its annual 
WORCESTER, DEC. 26, 1894. tion, and that they could aid us financially meeting at the house of Mrs. A. F. Sar- = 
My Dear Mr. Blackwell: | it they could give a little? I do not be- | gent, Jan. 9. The secretary and treasurer ew a 
I asked the Senators from Colorado to lieve there is a reader of the JOURNAL or | presented their reports for the year. Sor a Cot —_—_ 
give me the result of their observation of the Column who could not give the Asso- | Officers were elected as follows: — 
the late election in thai State, in which ciation a dollar, at least, and [ wish some- President —Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent. V 
women took part. I send you the answer, body who knows how to make them feel | 4.7. pail, Mr. Geo. Hi. Fall, tom, Marceting . 
which I hope all our Massachusetts news- coh —_ we a +“ = put it | Corgan, Dr. W. B. Perkins, Miss Maria C. = 
apers will print. efore the women in the right way.’ | Wilson. 
’ | thiok the people of Massachusetts will There seems to be no better way than to | seer Bh 4 Pe Th 
soon come to see what seems so clear to — eo sg von words. She is Execative Committee— Mrs. Abbie J. Hunne- | 
me—that the purification of our cities will erself one of the hardest workers in the | well, Miss A. C. L. Houdlette, Mrs. Abbie , . ey 
come from rd political action of women, Association, and without salary. | joey Mrs. Mary P. Newhall, Mrs. A. J. Pet- Applied and Polished with a Cloth. AS 
_* r d anufactured by Morse Bros ae on s to her 
and ne not — _ crm Me ew ° The League intends during the coming | ™ "aa ? «be depr “ _—— ‘te . rio equalit 
try the experiment of w g Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest IN MEMORIAM. year ‘to push its work. {t will increase 
municipal government and it fail, we can | 4¢ 41) in leavening strength.—Latest United — its membership and create favorable pub- — 
at any time recede, without any change Siete Geomament eed Baw Mra. Charlotte M. Bruce, the lovely and lic sentiment. Ihe next meeting wil! be | passes through a scene of mountains and 
in the Constitution. © ‘| ki Pp P di c beloved wife of the esteemed Treasurer | held early in February. 8. F. Ss. river under the clear radiance of the 
But it will not fail. Royal Baking Powder Co., of the Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- | RoxsuRY.—The annual meeting of the | a. — the Golden Glen, the 
5 ams SalthOally yours, 106 Wall St., N. ¥. tion, Mr. C. W. Wyman, of Brattleboro, | League was held last Saturday afteraoon, bridges of allded Rg cg 
Gro. F. Hoar. Vermont, died on the morning of Jan. 4, | ip the parlors of Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier, 2| Gistances in varied degr-cs of light, ca 
_ eee of paralysis. She was a native of Marl- | ae arrest. . ante prepares of the cades overhanging omaine = Bn 
. t a. : 1e ’ ’ 4 , ’ 
TESTIMONY OF COLORADO SENATORS. | people of the State. The women also at-| boro, her parents being Preserved and | ce the oe year an aneeee a huge storks, objects of relief and con- B., 
UNITED STATES SENATE, tended personally to the registration of | Eleanor Bruce. She lived in that town | Bryant,president; Miss Lucia M. Peabody, trast, make a scene bardiy equalled in 
WASHINGTON, D. U., Dec. 22, 1894. the women in the different wards of Den- | until twelve years of age, aod then in | secretary and treasurer; and Mrs. Alden ange ge — scenes present wer As 
: ver, and it was very fully and completely | w io. eed Morel | Frivk, Miss R. F. Oliver and Mrs. R. F. | He ardeos of the Imperial Palaces on ety: 
Hon. GeorGE F. HOAR, done. The work of the women was per- cester oyalston, Mass. Her Ford, executive committee. “How Can the bank of the Nile, which is a ‘‘counte- em be 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. | haps more important in this direction marriage to Mr. Wyman occurred forty- Women Best Aid in P ifying Politica?” | fit presentment” of what things might CLUB | 
Dear Senator : than in any other. [here has never been | seven years ago. They lived in Cam- | was rt pet iy Raclchr "Uilices ath, have swelled the heart of the Pharaohs in J 
It gives us pleasure to comply with the | known such careful, perfect and complete | bridgeport nine years, going to Brattle- | ods were suggested, but all agreed that the days of their architectural supremacy. 
request contained in your letter asking us | registration and it was practically looked | phoro, Vt., thirty-eight years ago. Mrs.| women must first be granted universal - = Procession there are high priests 
to give you our opinion as to the result of — larger cities by the women Wyman leaves a husband and three chil- | 8uflrage before their eflorts could be of aa maotiaeeen i, Sas, ae 
pa ag ty ne Ag sc picaabaaees The election was remarkable in the fact | dren, also a brother and sister. She was nage lage te P Miss Harriet Lomien “Aladdin, Jr.” 18 a constantly. changing Robert 
A de only had elapsed since the right | that the vote was much larger thanever|® home-loving woman, devoted to her | the founder and first president of the picture. As tl 
of suffrage had been accorded to the | before in the history of the State. Not /| family, an active worker inthe W. C.T.| League. It was voted to enter it upon = Left a 
women of Colorado, and the privilege was | only was it larger because of the fact that | 1. anda member of the Centre Congre- | the records, and also send a copy to her SPECIAL NOTICES 1 
to be first exercised in an important State | the women voted, but the vote was much gational Church. L.M. | relatives, with a letter appreciative of the . Where 
campaign, where much ——s a been Sor hag = eet am a i love and esteem in which she had ever vo. W ~~ ee ee 3 , 
here all the circum- | fore. nD enver, where w r been held b h % : ,N. E. omen’s ub.- Monday, Feb. 4, 3, 
po nenapeal en unusual, because | particularly to observe the working of NEW JERSEY 8PECIAL MEETING. hy ca je = te ces ae humeatoaee seaetiatnien tinea om 
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